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FOR  SALE  IN  MELBOURNE. 
BUSINESS  in  the  DRUG  TRADE 
in  a  good  situation,  and  at  present 
carrying  on  a  good  retail  trade.  This  i3  an 
opportunity  which  seldom  offers,  as  the 
business  has  been  established  many  years. 

Apply  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Smith,  George-st., 
Sydney. 

CHARLES  H.  HILL, 

TAILOR  AND  DRAPER , 

NO.  269,  PITT-STREET, 

Opposite  the  Bee- Hive, 
"13ETURNS  his  grateful  thanks  to  his 
friendSJscd  patrons  for  the  liberal  support 
I  ■pw'~rr  i  t0  him  since  his  couimenca- 
1  n  ‘  and  hopes  by  combining  a 


Adulteration  of  Iodine . 23 

On  the  Change  of  Colour,  acquired  bg 

Ung.  lodidi  Potassii,  bg  keeping .  ib. 

Miscellanea. 

Professional  Incomes  extraordinary.-— 
Either.  —  The  “  Water  Care ”  at 
fault. — Manslaughter  by  a  Physician. 

— Medipal  Reform .  —  Unfermented 
Bread. — Sgc.,  tgc .  23 


be  by  no  me  \node  of  the  day  with  excellence 
)  by  some  the  xcderat*  charges,  to  merit  a 

.GTRFET,  | 
yHitt.  } 


\K  iCl 


^1(7, 

Oppon 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  MDCCCXX. 

A.  FOSS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

CHEMlsT,  DRUGGIST,  *c. 

13,  Pilt-street, 

3YDN8Y , 

Physiciana’  Prescriptiona  accurately  dis¬ 
pensed,  Horse  and  Cattle  Medicines.  Sea 
and  Famdy  Medicine  Chests,  New  or  re¬ 
fitted  on  the  shortest  notice. 


CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

DISPENSARY  A  FAMILY  MEDICINE  WAREHOUSE 
42b,  GF2DRGE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

G.  P.  POOLE 

BEGS  most  respectfully  to  apprise  the 

Inhabitant!,  of  SYDNEY  andX'eighbourhood,  that 
he  ha,  commerwasd  busmesa  sj  CHEMIST  AND  DRUG¬ 
GIST,  ia  the  SWsmises  lately  occupied  by  Aapiaal,  Hair 
D  re  net 

123,  Genres  strset, 

OPPOSITE  PORTER  AND  PEEXU, 

Haring  been;  aKguUriy  educated  for  the  buntss® — sod 
jerred  hr,  appeearwswbiy  in  England — be  venture,  to  hope, 
that,  on  the  grownfl  of  qualification  and  experience,  be  u 
justified  in  soUcasaw  •  shut*  of  patronage  and  aunport. 
Having  made  arewng  ament*  for  a  regular  supply  of  Drug* 
and  Chemical* dsa«  from  one  of  the  first  house*  ia  London. 
G.  P.  P.  feels- oeasSdeat  in  the  good  and  genuine  quality  of 
all  articles  purciiawed  as  an  establishment.  And  being  re 
solved  in  condurirzog  ha  business,  that  good  article* — accu¬ 
racy  in  DUponsirr* — gwrjoaal  diligence  and  attention,  shall 
be  its  dratinguiilarng  mark* ;  he  will  endeavour  to  retnond  to 
the  kindness  and  f  avour  of  his  Frtendi  and  the  public,  by  a 
corresponding  ds«ir»  to  «>n  tribute  to  the  furtherance  of  their 
interests  ;  and  byrmanifeating  a  laudable  spiri'  of  enterpia*. 
in  bringing  all.  sis  recent  and  approved  Discoveries  of 
Chemical  Sciences,  to  bear  upon  the  wants  and  welfare  of  a 
rising  people. 


©.  H.  HAMILTON. 

apothecary, 

Mo,,  295,  Pitt-stssst, 

(Next  AMfftt’-s  Stationery  Warehouse.) 

Prescriptions  sndFamiiyReei- 

pes  securatrly  dispensed  and  registered 
under  the  PERSONAL  SUPERINTENDENCE 
of  G.  H.  H. 

295,  Pitt-wsrwft,  July  1,  18*7. 


TEETH 


EXTRACTED  WITHOUT 
PAIN. 

MR.  NOE RIE  IS  prepared  to  per¬ 
form  operations  on  the  Teeth,  through  tin 
agency  of  .EEiarreal  inhalation ;  apuresether 
«ill  always  fee  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  fees  will  be  proportionately  low.  so 
that  every  pemson  may  avail  themselves  of 
this  extraonimnary  agent. 

Pitt-streefc.  sear  Bathurst-streei 


mmmmm 
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TO  MEDICAL  GENTLEMEN. 

REQU 1 R  ED  fcr  ih«  Medic*]  ln*tit&t# 
fumed  la  connexion  with  the  Sydney 
district  of  Independent  order  of  Odd  F«4 fori, 
Ni«  better  Unity, 

A  PHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON. 
Application  to  be  mad*  to  Ur.  Wsaa,  Pro*. 
C.  S.,  M  Ur.  LcMhaat’*,  271,  Ca*t)*f«afb-4t , 
•n  *r  before  Monday,  tbs  6th  of  S#p*#sab*r 
M*t,  at  nooa,  where  *11  particulars  ©ay  b* 
dbuJwd. 

CASH  l  CASH  !  I  CASH  III 

Henry  hayes  and  co.,  in 

publishing  their  Hat  ef  pile**  for 
C#*4,  itsjwd  scarcely  remind  the  psblic  that  they 
«<;«  th#  first  reformer*  la  ihl*  c-oioey  of  th# 
lai^aitom tyrtcsa of  high  price*  sad  fc»* credits; 
the  tncknt  prejadiee  that  *  CatA  Tat  far  must 
he  *  low,  *u:g *r  slepsller,  Is  new  quits  exploded, 
la  proof  ef  which  H.  H.  sad  Co.  can  boast  c( 
»t>>Dbering  among  their  paUT&a  sad  friend*  a 
large  portiuo  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  colony, 
who,  *w»r«  of  th*  i  ra  nu  r.*e  ad  ran  tag*  of  paying 
cash,  have  con  tinned  to  patrotiss  them  those 
5«a*  tea  year*.  sotil  their  establishment  bat 
i**ehed  to  sc  exteat  unparalleled  la  asy  tows 
ef  the  British  colonies ;  the  gtt&t  advantage 
possessed  by  this  mtabtishaMBt  o rer  say  others, 
consists  la  ihe  fact  of  H.H.’s  midlag  ia  Loodoa, 
•ad  from  his  west  colonial  experience,  being  able 
to  select  goods  at  Irst  cost  to  sail  the  many 
vents  sad  wtebes  of  th*  inhabitant*  generally, 
which,  together  with  strict  punctuality, excellent 
ft,  good  workmanship,  and  a  stock  to  select 
fens,  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  all  the  Tailor*  is 
*fee  ealeey  put  together,  plsces  theta  la  a  poal- 
tim  to  defy  all  competitor*.  £ 

A  very  good  black  dree*  eo&t .  * 

The  very  best  West  ©f  England,  silk 

or  eaten  fitted  . .  3 

Aa  excellent  we» ®*r  cost . .  I 

The  registered  paktot  of  Llama  cloth  9 
Fashionable  »hootl®g  coats,  from.....  1 

Excellent  black  drees  trousers ......  I 

The  best  West  of  England  si  ogle  and 

double  milted  . .  1  12  0 

A.’J  fancy  tweed*  ead  doeskins,  from 

lit,  to  . .  I 

Black  esaiio.tr*  vest*,  from  12s.  to..  0 
All  the  best  Sketch  wool  Terns  ......  © 

Frauch  silk  or  satis,  plain  or  fancy, 

18s.  to . . .  ! 

TO  SETTLERS 
vaa  »tres#  wtu  as  as  follow 

£  t.  d. 

Woollen  cord  trooeen  ....  .  1  9  0 

Colonial  twee3.. . .  •  15  6 

Shooting  ©sat*  any  shape .  11©  0 

TO  TAILORS, 

The  trod#  ea®  ¥e  supplied  with  cut  lengths  of 
broadcloth*.  casalmeres,  fancy  d©#*kiaa,  velvets, 
trimming*,  fee.,  at  2©  per  seat,  below  any  other 
house  1 9  town. 

H.  H.  and  Ca.  beg  to  remind  new  arrivals, 
and  the  poblk  generally,  that  they  have  no 
eoBOectisa  with  any  ether  hoes#  in  the  ctiooy, 
their  E*tabU#hcs*»t  h«ioc  at 

ii$»  georg  r-streft, 

F5v«  tzzrz  o«rth  of  the  Royal  Hotel. 

-  MfcbiflAL ~ GALVANISM.- - 

THE  ead&rsigaed  Isas  received  for 
■ale  arreral  much  improved  Elect)  o-G?‘ 

owaha  XaistoMt,  bf  Uaditai  Men,  or  PatweW 

*11  ml  Vi  III.  0-1 J  aaasSj,  u*  u  a  moment’*  Botve*.  »p- 
b}?  Um  J&sdrta  row**.  Tftw  jrnttt  *upcnuntT  <te  U*m« 
{faeSUMS  vn*  *0»*»  prvriooaljr  m»._sr,  e^ajuit,  la  ii»* 
mm  ,i  n!  atofftsrvcsiy  p*.  r./  uaiTmuij  la  oj»  duvctioo, 

«te»a» taac*  tiepeads  li^  eUicxptKy  as  a 
R-Ul  X, 


HERNIA. 

MR.  HUGHES, 

•CEOtCA L  nCHAUn  AS©  T»U»MAEI*s 
*a««  tow  sew, 

BEGS  leave  to  iaforta  ite  Public  that 
his  TRUSSES  bars  rsccSved  tbs  sppro- 
ba:ioa  ef  th#  Medical  Pwhsdss.  They  act 
i-frctiiilly,  are  mad#  to  fit,  and  h®v®  th#  proper 
ore**  art 'which  1*  sekteea  tfc#  *a®$  mask 

for  the  patient. 

INSTRUMENTS,  ©a  improved  pdocipka, for 
CHILDREN  icJrrieg  from  wmk.®m  ef  Us&be, 
tpinaJ  compUists.  &s. 

ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTERS,  ea  a  new 
prlacipl*,of  ProUpsaa  Uteri,  wbkh  as*w«r  witb- 

Mt  itreoaveakace. 

IMPROVED  elaatie  laced  STOCKINGS,  for 
vanemed  vein*,  KNEE  CAPS,  Ankfo  Ssxki, 
Akf'oaiaal  Belts,  Sutpeasarka,  Cnttebea,  &*., 
&e. 

Crane's  BaUdlaga,  Haater«*t.f 
Tv#  doers  from  Cankrcftfh-streH. 

MARINE  HOTEL,  WOCLONTONO.'  ‘ 

SRUSSLLL  be|t  to  acquaint  tfa® 
»  Inhabitants  cf  Ilia  warn,  sad  all  who  are 
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dsatroes  (d  visitlaf  that  highly  iatem-dag  and 
brastifbl  district,  either  fcr  pWssr#  cr  health, 
that  ha  hi*  epeasd  the  above  large  ett&tlishajent 
rslyiog  en  s  g-enrraas  public  fcr  support. 

I.  Es«m.a  fiaiirn  hkaself  that  families  end 
reotlemea  will  £nd  in  hsa  heus*  all  that  they  can 
cetirt,  having  bwa  expressly  fitted  up,  with  an 
adjoin  tag  cottage,  for  their  use. 

To  invalids  it  o'er*  many  sdvantsg-es,  for  it  it 
within  three  minutes  walk  ef  the  steamboat  and 
also  of  the  sea  beach.  The  views  from  its  veran¬ 
dahs  tra  meat  enchanting.  Mounts  Ecera  and 
Ksmhla  in  firoat,  and  th#  tea  and  Five  Islands  in 
th#  rear. 

S.  Rotssnt,  Is  induce  parties  to  remain  at  to 
delightful  a  spot,  10  highly  recommended  by  th« 
Faculty  as  “  the  Brighton  of  Sydney,  for  health 
and  no  muon*’ is  determined  to  sank#  his  charges 
moderate, 

ft  met  cni  Emjlhh  Bottkd  Bert,  ef  tf.ctl- 
fcsf  gwefify,  ef  lyes  prices. 

Visitors  from  Sydney  may  reckon  on  alwsyi 
finding  aeeomodaikHi  in  his  house,  there  being 
six  sitting  and  nine  bed-room*. 

N.  B.— 'Ponies  will  fc#  kept  during  the  Som¬ 
mer  Season  forth*  amusement  of  children. — Also, 
Saddle  horse*  and  Carriages  on  hire.  Single 
person r  respectably  entertained  at  J  guineas  per 
week.  Should  there  be'a  sufficient  number  ©f  per¬ 
sons,  and  would  make  it  agreeable  to  form  &  pub* 
lie  table,  the  charges  would  be  considerably  less. 
Fami:s*  requiring  apartments  with  titsing  rooms 
charged  according  to  the  time  of  occupation- 

ScrvinW  attendance  1*.  per  ch*^  -ru„ 

Tbh  establishment  ia  highly  r*evir;«t#ri|i'4  »•_ 
the  Faculty.  01  u<1' 

PAINLESS  TOOTH  D’  as,  a 

MR.  J.  EMANUEL,  i  l  >> 

©eon  DerAist,  having  fi}' :  ‘“v<  n  ‘ 


PAINLESS  SURGERY. 

The  andcraigncd  has  much  pleasure  in 
announcing  to  the  Faculty  of  New  South 
Wales,  that  he  is  manufheturing  THE  AP¬ 
PARATUS  for  the  inhalation  of  the  Vapour 
of  ETHER,  which  has  met  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  first  Medical  $fc*  in  the  Mother 
Country,  and  is  pronounced  by  the  Loudon 
Press  to  be  unequalled  from  the  many  ad¬ 
vantage#  it  posease#  over  all  others — 
amongst  which  are 

1st.  “  The  air  taken  into  the  lungs  is 
exclusively  that  which  has  passed  through 
the  vessel  of  Ether.” 

2nd.  “The  pad  or  cup  held  over  the 
mouth  is  so  formed,  and  the  Elastic  Tube 
so  extremely  flexible  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
various  contours  of  the  patient,  and  prevent# 
the  breathing  of  the  free  atmosphere.” 

3rd.  "The  expired  air  from  the  lunp 
escapes  with  the  most  perfect  freedom  with¬ 
out  reentering  the  Ether  Vase.” 

4th.  “  It  has  a  stop  cock  to  regulate  the 
Volume  of  Ether,  and  to  cut  off  the  supply 
at  the  “  proper  moment  " 

3th.  *  It  u  constructed  so  securely  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  escape,  so  that  the 
apparatus  may  at  all  times  be  kept  ready 
for  use  without  waste  of  any  portion  of 
Ether.” 

All  orders  attended  to  with  punctuality 
and  despatch. 

ARTHUR  GRAVELY, 
Furnishing  and  General  Ironmonger, 
Erasier,  Tin  Plate  Worker,  &c. 
280,  Pitt-street,  Sydney. 


J. 


DRESS. 

DICKINSON,  having  commenced 

fcsulneas  as  Tailor  aad  Draper,  trust*  that 
by  adhering  to  th#  system  of  tending  cat  first 
rate  article*  at  tha  emailest  remunerating  profit*, 
he  will  secure  the  coafldoace  cf  these  who  may 
honor  him  with  their  pstroesxe,  and  as  bs  in¬ 
tend*  keeping  only  the  beat  West  of  England 
cloths,  gentlemen  may  at  ell  times  fell  assured 
of  gsUiog  sseh,  and  having  their  clothe*  made 
up  ia  th#  most  substantial  manner.  Folly  satis¬ 
fied  that  hi*  price*,  qaality  considered,  will  be 
found  a*  low  as  any  house  in  Sydney,  be  beg# 
resooctfslly  to  submit  the  following 
LIST  OF  PStCES. 

£  #•  4  £  ».  d. 


T®  isos®  aCUitr#  v.tb  Lin 

,  StmtjcwTic  OokitBBa.l'arajjraa, 
ae^t  *  **riely  «f  otbKr  <Jm  grvataU  *®a»S*  wiU 

I  vatu:*-!  tut  *'®i?  «>®auur  aflw  tc*  o'etoe*. 

j.  s.  son  it  ie, 

Prwcti-'al  Cbetojst, 

Ftat  *tr«rt,  aesar  Ba,thur*t»*ar*ct 


R.  J.  EMANUEL,  :■ 

geon  DerAist,  having 
apparatus  in  the  Colony  for  m'/.  ip»^rispeTS#l^»Ait- 
ne  Ether,  beg*  meat  respaetSally  to  infer®  the 
pubite  of  New  South  Wales,  that  be  coatinoea 
with  success  to  extract  teeth  and  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  *tu:.;p*  wrthout  pain  to  the  patkat.  T!># 
faculty  and  other*  are  .ns. ted  to  view  the  simple 
but  perfe-t  •j'pvratus. 

Mr-  Et  uael’s  diploma,  received  from  th#  Me¬ 
dical  Board  of  th#  Hague,  in  th#  year  1936,  autho¬ 
rising  him  to  practise  aa  Surgeon  Den  list,  also 
his  specimens  of  artificial  mineral  teeth,  mounted 
ia  pare  fold,  can  be  seen  daily.  All  consulta¬ 
tion!  free  of  charge.  Erttuh  t&atk  htusAet  of  • 
very  superior  description. 

At  heme  from  9  a.  a.  till  6  t.  *. 

Observe  th#  address — No.  345,  Caaikreagh 
Street  North,  tight  door*  bom  Hontcr-atm?, 
Sydney. 
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A  tisperfine  dress  coat, 

any  colour,  from . 2  5  6 

Ditto  frock  ditto,  Brora...  2  10  0 
Black  cloth  vest*  from...  0  10  0 
Rich  shawl  ditto,  from. .  0  12  0 
'  -sored  *»tia  ditto 

<4m . . . 0 

t  French  ditto ...... 

Jr*.  12*.  each  o* 

-artist  for . 

ancy  Joeakia  trouser*, 

from . ....  - . 

The  be*®  ditto  made.. 

Bi»ck  dress  trousers,  best 
Whsdeor  cord  riding 

trouser*......—  ......  -  5  0 

Coarutalioa  cord  for 

ditto . .  0  It  0 

Every  article  in  dress  *t  proportionate  prica*. 

J.  DICKINSON.  Tailcbl,  Ac., 

(Late  Foreman  to  H.  Hayes), 

363,  George- street, 

Opposite  tb«  Market. 


1 


I 


5 

10 

10 


(A  CARD.) 

MR.  J.  EMANUEL,  Dentist,  may 
be  consulted  daily  at  his  residence, 
343,  Castlereagh -street  North,  Blacks 
Buildings,  near  Hunter-street. 
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PRACTICAL  MEDICINE  AND 
SURGERY. 

•ECTUREa  ON  THK  <  ON’SI  Rf’CTION  AND 
GOVKRNMKNT  OF  LU.\ \TlC  ASYLUMS. 
Br  John  Conoli.t,  M.  D. 

( From  the  Lancet.) 

LECTORS  VI. 


There  are  certain  duties  which  require 
punctual  performance,  on  the  part  of  the 
attendants  of  a  public  asylum,  at  precise 
times,  on  certain  day*  of  the  week  only. 
1  hn*e  of  Sunday  will  be  particularly  al¬ 
luded  to  when  I  speak  of  the  effect  of 
religious  observances  on  i he  insane.  Ou 
Monday  morning,  the  regular  duties  of 
the  week  begin,  by  tha  attendants  going 
to  the  store-room  at  s»vcn,  to  receive  the 
candles  aud  soap  aud  other  articles  re¬ 
quired  for  the  ward*  to  which  they 
respectively  belong,  and  also  their  own 
allowance  of  tea  and  sugar  for  the  week  ; 
and  at  9  o’clock,  they  should  take  the 
clothing  requiring  repair  to  the  store¬ 
rooms.  The  attendants  of  the  male  wards 
should  take  such  clothing  to  the  general 
store-room  j  and  the  female  attendants 
should,  at  the  same,  or  at  some  fixed 
hour,  take  to  the  female  store-room  the 
needle-work  done  in  each  ward  in  the 
previousweek,  and  receive  from  the  female 
store-keeper  a  supply  of  work  for  the  week 
commencing.  At  a  la  er  hour,  or  about 
half-past  9,  the  male  and  the  female  at¬ 
tendants  should  take  their  own  clothes  to 
the  laundry,  where  there  should  be  a  re¬ 
ceiving  room  for  this  purpose,  having 
windows  communicating  with  corridors 
from  both  sides  of  the  asylum.  The  fre¬ 
quent  intermingling  in  the  laundry  or 
kitchens  of  patients  or  attendants  from 
both  sides  of  the  asylum,  leads  to  much 
loss  of  time,  and  sometimes  to  greater 
inconveniences. 

The  various  superintendents  of  work 
usually  lake  the  charge  of  some  new 
patients  on  a  Monday  ;  but  in  doing  this, 
and  in  receiving  oi  the  female  side,  work 
to  be  done  by  the  patients  during  the 
week,  they  must  not  be  accustomed  to 
consider  t lie  asylum  as  a  mere  workhouse, 
in  which  the  largest  possible  quantity  of 
work  is  to  be  performed,  nor  as  a  prison 
in  which  reluctance  to  work  is  a  crime  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  be  instructed  to  view 
•he  different  employments  as  so  many 
means  of  occupying  the  restless,  diverting 
the  thoughts  of  the  melancholy,  relieving 
the  vacuity  of  the  imbecile,  turning  mor¬ 
bid  activity  to  useful  account,  mid  in  short, 
of  contributing  to  the  cure  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  patients.  They  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  try  to  promote  these  good 
effects  by  them  constant  care  of  and 
kindness  to  the  patients  entrusted  to  them, 
and  should  receive  expressions  of  just  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  offices,  when  those 
efforts  have  been  in  any  degree  successful. 

Monday  is  at  Hanwell  one  of  the  days 


on  which  new  patients  are  received  into 
the  asylum.  In  other  lectures,  I  have 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  maimer  in 
which  this  duty  is  performed.  It  should 
uot  be  wholly  left  to  the  attendants.  The 
medical  officer,  aud  in  the  case  of  female 
patieuts,  the  matron  or  chief  nur3«  also, 
should  have  immediate  notice  of  any  new 
arrival.  The  patient  should  be  received 
and  welcomed  kindly,  aud  relieved  from 
alarm  or  anxiety  by  being  assured  that  no 
unkindness  will  be  experienced,  and  that 
being  admitted  to  the  asylum  will  lead  to 
recovery,  or  to  improved  health  and  com¬ 
fort.  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  short  con- 
vorsation  at  that  time  produces  lasting 
impressions  ;  the  patients  feel  that  the 
removal  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  an  event 
of  much  importance  to  them,  and  their 
attention  is  in  such  circumstance*,  directed 
with  more  than  usual  uenteness,  to  what¬ 
ever  is  said  or  done. 

When  the  officers  have  performed  this 
duty,  the  new  patient  must  be  left  for  a 
time  to  the  sole  care  of  the  attendants. 
Experienced  male  and  female  attendants 
are  usually  entrusted  with  the  attentions 
then  required.  The  patient*  are  undressed, 
and  if  they  have  money  or  trinkets,  or  a 
book,  or  little  articles  to  which  they  at¬ 
tach  some  value,  these  should  be  taken 

care  of  for  them,  . 

They  always  remember  any  lo-ses  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  carelessness 
as  to  these  matters.  Female  patients  are 
sometimes  needlessly  mortified  by  being 
deprived  of  their  wedding-ring.  All 
such  things  should  beentered  and  dercribed 
in  a  book,  and  numbered  and  carefu'ly 
kept,  so  as  to  be  returned  to  the  patient ; 
on  recovery  or  amendment.  The  un-  j 
dressing  of  the  patients  should  be  done  j 
gently  and  kindly,  and  their  cwn  cloths*, 
if  not  taken  away  by  the  parish  officers, 
should  be  taken  to  the  store-room  to  be 
made  clean,  and  kept  lor  use,  if  in  a  state 
to  be  serviceable,  when  the  patient  is  dis¬ 
charged.  Each  patient  on  admission 
should  have  a  warm  bath  ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  luxury  is  so  entirely 
new  to  most  of  the  poorer  patients  ns  to 
be  by  no  means  welcome  to  them,  although 
by  some  the  comfort  derived  from  it  is 
gratefully  acknowledged.  During  the 
undres-ing,  bathing  aud  drying,  in  all 
which  operations  the  comfort  of  the 
]  atient  should  still  be  kept  in  mind,  an 


asylum  whence  they  come,  at  such  aa  hour 
as  to  lose-  albeir  chance  of  dinner  alto¬ 
gether;  thrf  are  sometimes  brought  in 
open  certs,  sa  cold  and  wet  weather,  and 
their  removal  made  unnecessarily  miser¬ 
able  :  ti  e  attendants  should  never  permit 
them  to  remain  long  hungry  and  cold, 
and  unc.aretS  for  alter  their  arrival.  When 
no  proper  care  is  omitted,  it  is  often  grati¬ 
fying,  aftesr  ‘the  patient  has  been  an  hour 
in  the  asyrlkera,  to  sen  a  poor,  ragged, 
dirty,  half~a£arved,  su!l«*o, wretched  creat¬ 
ure,  transformed  into  a  clean,  decently- 
dressed,  e&'-orful  and  hopeful  person, 
disposed  t?«  be  pleased  with  everybody 
and  everytlaAng :  and  this  is  a  first  step 
toward*  a.  cm  re, 

Tuesday  a*,  at  Hinwell,  one  ofthe  day* 
on  which  tike  friends  and  relatives  of  tiia 
patients  sue  permitted  to  visit  them. 
Much  di<er?t*tioii  is  required  in  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the#  indulgence.  Violent  or  exci¬ 
ted  pa ti ewes  should  not  be  allowed  to  see 
their  friend!*  soon  after  admission;  but 
those  whosaare  timid  and  melancholy  and 
attached  t&>  their  relatives,  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  ss?e  them  in  the  courar  of  a  week 
or  a  fortniigHat.  Some  patients  are  invar¬ 
iably  worst*  afer  interviews  with  their 
friends;  metS  others  grieve  and  pine  if  their 
relatives  &s  not  come  near  them.  Very 
frtqtient  wish: s,  or  vis;is  of  long  duration, 
are  seldom  or  never  attended  with  good 
effects.  Tfee  attendants  may  sometime* 
leave  the  patients  and  their  friend*  to¬ 
gether,  boa  not  those  of  opposite  sexes, 
(n  fine  wedtlher  it  gives  the  patients  much 
pleasure  I©  walk  about  the  grounds  with 
their  friess<&  ;  and  under  the  general  su» 
perintemkrase  of  the  attendants,  this  ought 
to  be  allofss'sd. 

Rule*  s&oald  be  put  up  at  the  gate, 
and  in  tha  visiting  rooms,  prohibiting  any 
present*  feeing  brought  to  the  patients, 
except  tes^  coffee,  sugar,  a  little  fruit,  &c  ; 
and  these. naics  should  be  s'rietly  enforced; 
nootherpmesentsuf  any  kind  being  received 
without  tfee  sanction  of  the  medical  otlicers 
and  the  crarenmitlee  ol  the  asylum.  No  at¬ 
tendant  should  be  allowed  t  >  take  money  or 
other  prestemxs,  from  the  (fiends  of  pauper 
patients ■  r  poor  as  the  friends  are,  they 
*ometime$«sfiVr  money,  out  of  their  anxiety 
to  ensure  jjwirticular  kindness  to  those 
whom  they  visit. 

Every  male  attendant  on  patients  of  the 
richer  classes  i*  expected  to  act  in  some 


opportunity  is  afforded  for  ascertaining  the  measure  as  a  valet;  and  witii  p  uper 
eneral  condition  of  the  patient,  the  sfate  patients,  tfoe  attendant  must  oe  al.e  to 


of  the  skin,  the  presence  of  bruises,  Ac., 
and  the  result  of  this  observation  should 
be  reported  to  the  medical  officers.  Too 
many  unfortunate  creatures  are  merely 
seat  to  couutv  asy  lums  to  die  ,  their 
emaciation,  ulcerations  and  marks  of  re¬ 
straints,  are  memorial*  of  much  past  skirts, 
misery,,  and  the  kindest  subsequent  care  is  &<?•»  'I 
often  extended  to  tlvir  in  vain.  They 


perform  trite  Sfonciions  of  a  barber,  each 
male  patient  being  shaved  at  least  twice 
a  week,  oua  t.f  the  days  tor  this  operation 
being  S.Uuun&ay.  The  other  day  may  be 


Weduesd.  iy„ 
should  be  i 


and  this  day  and  Sunday 


te  does  t*  r  their  bavin  /  clean 


U'  a  a  Thursday,  the  clcti.es,  ..ueti, 
tin"  female  patient*  should  be  re¬ 
turned  bv  tbs*  superintendent  of  the  ia.uu- 


not  unfrequenily  h  ave  the  » erk-house  or  dry  lu  tlue  attcuda.it*  of  the  didyrenf. 
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female  ward*;  and  on  Friday  at  nine 
o'clock,  or  #orc*  other  eooveuie at  honr,  the 
male  attendant*  should  go  to  the  laundry, 
with  patient*  (elected  to  help  in  the  duty, 
to  fetch  the  clean  clothe*  and  linen  of  the 
male  patient*. 

Oa  a  Friday  morning,  alto,  every  at¬ 
tendant  in  charge  of  a  ward  should  give 
in  a  lilt,  in  writing,  to  the  steward,  or 
•tore-keeper,  of  any  household  utensila  or 
ftirniture  required  in  the  ward,  or  of  any 
repair*  nectary.  In  the  evening  of  Fri¬ 
day,  the  female  attendant*  should  causa 
all  the  dirty  clothe*.  &c.,  of  each  ward  to 
be  taken  to  the  laundry.  Th«  male  at¬ 
tendant*  ehould  perform  the  same  duty  on 
Saturday.  In  tome  ward*,  a  daily  remo¬ 
val  of  clothe*,  &C.,  to  the  laundry  is  of 
course  required.  A*  the  cleanliness, 
comfort,  and  health  ot  the  patients  is  pro¬ 
moted  by  warm  bathing,  U  should  be  a 
role  that  each  patient,  unless  any  particular 
reason  makes  it  improper,  should  have  a 
warm  bath  once  a  week  ;  and  Saturday  is 
a  convenient  day  for  this  attention 
Where  the  patient*  ar<*  numerous,  those 
ef  different  wards  should  lathe  oa  differ¬ 
ent  days.  Without  vigilance  on  the  part 
ef  tha  officers,  this  duty  will  often  be 
neglected  or  ill-performed.  The  repaired 
clothing  should  on  the  same  day  be  given 
out  from  the  store-rooms  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  dressing  *11  the  patients 
as  neatly  as  possible  ou  the  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  particularly  those  who  ora  anxious 
to  make  a  respectable  appearance  at  chapel. 
Oa  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  attendants 
should  see  that  none  of  the  prayer-books, 
hymn-books  or  tibles,  allowed  for  the  use 
©f  the  wards,  are  missing ;  and  when  more 
are  required,  they  should  report  the  defi¬ 
ciency  to  the  physician  and  chRplain. 

Beside  all  these  specified  and  particular 
duties,  to  be  performed  on  stated  days, 
and  at  stated  hours,  there  are  general 
duties  that  devolve  on  the  attendants, 
many  of  which  scarcely  admit  of  specific 
rules  being  laid  down  for  tbein;  but  all 
of  which  should  be  performed  iu  a  general 
spirit  of  humanity.  An  attendant  must 
be  expected  to  devote  bis  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  patients ;  to  consider  him¬ 
self  the  friend  and  adviser  of  those  who 
are  separated  from  every  other  friend  and 
acquaintance]  and  the  protector  of  those 
whom  disorder  of  the  mind  has  incapaci¬ 
tated  from  taking  care  of  themselves. 
The  function*  they  are  to  perform  are  not 
merely  those  of  servants ;  they  are  the 
only  stne  person*  always  with  the  iusane, 
and  thrir  temper,  their  manners,  their 
cheerfulness  and  activity,  their  neatness 
and  order,  or  the  want  of  these  qualities, 
will  exercise  a  continual  influence  on  ail 
who  are  committed  to  their  charge.  On 
very  many  occasions  I  hsre  noticed  the 
remarkabie  effects  produced  ou  a  patient, 
and  often  oa  a  whole  ward,  by  a  change 


of  attendant.  Dirty  patients  have  become 
cleanly,  idle  patient*  have  become  active, 
and  morose  patients  bare  become  cheerful. 
Contrary  change*  may  not  onfrequently 
be  observed  also,  when  the  change  is  from 
a  good  attendant  to  a  bad  one. 

In  asylums  in  which  bodily  restraints 
are  never  resorted  to,  the  great  substitute* 
are  continued  superintendence  aud  can*. 
From  the  hour  of  rising  to  the  patient*’ 
bed-time,  do  ward  should,  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  be  left  without  an  attendant. 
Without  harassing  the  patient*  by  con¬ 
tinual  and  useless  interference,  they  must 
never  be  regardlea*  of  them,  or  wholly  un¬ 
observant  of  their  conduct,  their  manners, 
their  language ;  and  also  of  their  dress, 
their  appearance,  their  food,  their  exercise, 
their  occupations,  or  their  amusement*. 
They  should  always  be  ready  to  explain 
whata  patient  misunderstand*,  and  to  listen 
to,  and  remedy,  little  grievances  which  fret 
the  insane.  When  the  patients  quarrel 
with  one  another,  they  alone  can  prevent 
the  beginning  of  strife,  before  blows  are 
struck  ;  and  they  will  find  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  do  this,  by  separating  the  dis¬ 
putants,  and  engaging  their  attention  in 
something  else.  As  regards  the  dress  of 
the  patients,  their  care  must  often  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  for  maintaining  it*  cleanliness 
and  its  decency,  and  every  industrious 
attendant  will  find  out  that  there  are  many 
slovenly  patients  whose  habits  can  be  very 
much  improved.  Some  of  them  will 
doubtless  try  the  patience  of  the  attendants 
to  the  utmost,  and  require  the  sjtne  at¬ 
tentions  many  times  a  di»y ;  but  this 
attention  is  part  of  the  business  of  an 
attendant.  By  proper  attention  occasion¬ 
ally  through  the  day,  and  the  last  thing 
at  night,  many  patients  may  be  relieved 
from  the  miseries  consequent  on  a  neglect 
of  cleanly  habits.  Others  may  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  neatness  and  order.  The  attend- 
ant  should  take  a  pride  in  becoming 
acquaiuted  with  the  characters  of  the 
patients  under  his  care,  and  should  be  able 
to  give  a  particular  account  of  any  of  them 
when  required  ;  and  it  is  often  important 
to  the  medical  officers  to  be  able  to  get 
information  on  which  they  can  depend, 
relative  to  many  circumstances  of  the 
patients’  health,  and  various  propensities, 
— as,  whether  they  take  food  well  or  not, 
are  active  or  indolent,  good-tempered  or 
morose,  fond  of  work  or  of  amusement,  of 
reading,  or  of  any  particular  occupation  for 
which  they  require  materials,  or  space,  or 
other  assistance.  Some  patients  pass  a  large 
portion  of  their  time  in  writing,  or  in 
making  calculations  on  paper;  and  all 
their  tequests  for  writing-paper,  peDs  and 
ink,  pencils  or  books,  should  be  complied 
with,  of  course  within  reasonable  bounds. 
Their  wishes  on  any  subject  should  be 
made  known  to  the  physician; — as  .‘heir 
wisbe*  to  be  employed  ;  aud  especially  any 


desire  they  may  express  to  tee  the  chap¬ 
lain,  or  their  minister  ;  but  no  promise* 
should  ever  be  made  to  them  which  cannot 
be  performed,  and  no  deception  of  any 
kind  should  ever  be  practised  upon  them. 

Attendants  should  also  be  accustomed 
habitually  to  watch  for  the  first  signs  of 
recovery,  and  to  promote  the  progress  they 
se©  beginning.  The  indications  of  this, 
iu  an  altered  language,  or  dress,  or  man¬ 
ner,  if  neglected,  may  pass  away  for  ever. 
Patient*  at  this  critical  period  require 
most  delicate  attention.  Recollection! 
which  were  lost  in  the  past  excitement, 
coma  back  irregularly,  and  with  them, 
past  feelings,  as  a  remembered  dream. 
Severe  fits  of  sobbing  and  crying  are  then 
usual  in  female  patients  and  broken  ex¬ 
pressions  relative  to  their  past  history, 
their  errors,  their  home,  and  those  who 
loved  theta.  They  are,  at  this  time,  par¬ 
ticularly  sensible  to  kind  words,  bat 
easily  disturbed  by  violent  impressions  or 
painful  emotions;  and  it  is  now,  whenaa 
indiscreet  word  may  retard  recovery, 
that  all  the  physician's  trust,  and  all  his 
hope,  rests  ou  the  judicious  aid  of  kind 
attendants.  These  duties  can  only  be 
reasonably  expected  from  attendants  of 
humanity  and  intelligence,  who  are  treat¬ 
ed  kindly,  governed  justly  and  mercifully, 
and  properly  supported  by  the  officers. 
If  they  look  with  dread  to  a  passionate 
manner  and  words,  which  they  expect  to 
be  manifested  or  addressed  to  them  when 
the  door  of  their  ward  is  opened  by  aa 
officer  of  the  asylum,  and  are  subjected  to 
have  degrading  rebukes  addressed  to  them, 
aud  threats,  in  the  bearing  of  the  patients, 
not  only  must  their  useful  influence  b* 
lessened,  but  they  mast  become  disgusted 
with  their  duties,  and  sullen  and  negligent, 
and  too  prone  to  direct  some  portion  of 
their  irritated  feelings  towards  the  patients, 
who  have  been  already  disturbed  by  the 
imperious  tones  and  gesture*  of  some  of¬ 
ficer  whose  temper  is  unfitted  to  bear  the 
unavoidable  agitations  and  irritations  of 
an  asylum.  The  morning  or  evening 
visit  of  every  officer  should  be  the  visit  of 
a  friend,  welcome  to  all,  alarming  to  none. 
It  then  becomes  a  highly  useful  means  of 
daily  application,  not  always  producing 
immediate  results,  but  greatly  influencing 
the  character  of  the  wards,  and  of  the 
house,  by  daily  repetition.  These  visits 
should  be  considered  by  the  officers  as  the 
first  and  chief  object  of  the  day.  If  they 
are  postponed  until  many  other  matters 
have  been  attended  to,  the  officers  run  the 
risk  of  entering  the  wards  with  a  discom¬ 
posed  temper,  and  consequently  disposed 
to  discompose  the  attendants.  Every  in¬ 
quiry  should  be  made,  and  every  order 
given,  with  calmness.  Cruelty  and  ne¬ 
glect  alone  should  be  at  once  and  openly 
reprimanded,  yet  not  without  some  mo¬ 
deration.  Deserving  attendants  will  then 
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cheerfully  and  truthfully  eommunlcat*  to 
Use  officer*  all  that  has  parsed  ia  the 
ward,  or  all  that  they  know ;  will  repra- 
*oo t  aay  particular  di  faculties,  aura  of 
being  aided  ia  combating  them ;  aod  will 
feel  a  gratification  in  pointing  out  any 
trifling  change  in  any  patient  which  in¬ 
dicates  tha  Aral  returning  gleams  of 
reason.  Attendants  who  aealously  en¬ 
deavour  to  perform  all  their  duties  well 
should  be  treated  with  confidence,  and 
allowed  every  reasonable  indulgence. 
Everything  that  affect*  them  will  be  found 
to  exercise  a  secondary  influence  on  tne 
patients;  their  health,  their  circumstances, 
tbeir  instruction,  their  mode  of  living  in 
the  asylum,  their  diet,  the  comfort  ©f their 
sleeping  rooms,  are  all  matters  of  much 
importance,  generally  attracting  too  little 
attention,  and  semetimes  wholly  over¬ 
looked  in  the  arrangements  of  an  asylum. 
Yet  nothing  can  be  mors  certain,  than 
that  attendants  who  lead  an  uncomfortable 
life  are  not  likely  to  be  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  make  patients  comfortable.  If  it  is 
forgotten  that  they  have  ordinary  human 
•feelings,  or  if  they  are  treated  as  if  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  always  dishonest  and  an  worthy 
of  trust,  or  are  subjected  to  heartless  and 
capricious  refusals  and  mortifications  when 
desirous  of  a  little  extra  leave  of  absence, 
they  cannot  but  lose  all  attachment  to  the 
©Ulcers ;  and  all  interest  in  the  asylum. 
It  is  a  mockery  to  tell  attendants,  who  are 
not  sura  of  their  places  for  a  day,  that 
they  are  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
-the  patient*,  and  to  be  themselves  patterns 
of  forbearance.  Yet  the  want  of  devoted- 
nesa  on  their  part  ia  a  waat  of  that  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute,  and  the  want 
of  forbearance  in  the  attendants  will 
lead  to  dimtroua  consequences.  So 
strictly  connected  ia  the  proper  govern¬ 
ment  of  an  asylum  with  the  welfare,  and 
even  with  the  safefy  of  the  patients.  Un¬ 
just  officers,  or  unjust  rules,  make  attend¬ 
ants  indifferent  or  crpal,  and  indifferent 
or  sruel  attendants  make  the  patients 
wretched. 

When  I  bad  authority  over  the  attend¬ 
ants  at  Hanwell,  it  was  a  rule  with  me 
sever  summarily  to  dismiss  an  attendant, 
except  for  cruelty;  but  never  to  overlook 
eruelty.  There  is  no  other  security  for 
the  patients.  Where  a  physician  does 
not  possqn  authority  to  do  this,  or  an 
asylum  ia  governed  with  slight  regard  to 
his  general  views,  or  other  officer#  have 
authority  quite  independent  of  him,  other 
faults  will  be  punished  by  dismissal ;  but 
eruel  conduct,  the  worst  of  all  faults,  will 
too  often  appear  to  be  considered  venial, 
and  the  attendants  will  too  soon  learn  that 
the  medical  officers  may  be  defied  with 
impunity.  The  ignominious  dismissal  of 
an  attendant  on  the  insane  is  often  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  destitution  ;  for  unless  they  can 
meet  with  similar  employment,  they  can 


seldom  find  any  employment  at  all:  it 
should  therefore,  on  this  account  also,  b) 
reserved  for  eruelty  or  some  other  serious 
offence  alone. 

It  should  be  a  rule  that  the  attendants 
should  never  use  violent  or  Intemperate 
language  ,  should  never  venture  to  strike 
or  ill-treat  a  patient,  or  to  employ  the 
term  punishment  in  relation  to  anything 
done  to  them.  They  shoald  not  eves  talk 
t©  the  patients  in  a  loud  and  scolding 
manner,  nor  give  directions,  nor  collect 
the  patients  for  dinner  or  work,  orexer- 
ise  or  prayers,  with  shouts  and  distur¬ 
bance  ;  nor  should  they  persevere  in 
arguing  with  them,  or  contradicting  them, 
or  reproaching  them  for  tbeir  faults. 
They  should  he  always  vigilant,  ahosdd 
seldom  interfere,  but  be  ready  for  prompt 


merely  overpowered  him,  or  locked  him  up 
without  hurting  him. 

Many  patients  being  employed  ia  as¬ 
sisting  the  attendants  in  their  various 
ward  duties,  and  also  a*  helpers  in  tha 
kitchens  of  the  officers,  it  should  be  tha 
general  rule  that  all  these  patienta  should 
be  treated  with  great  kindness,  but 
net  spoiled  by  hurtful  indulgences  ;  other¬ 
wise,  if  employed  in  the  wards,  they  ap¬ 
propriate  to  themselves  more  food  and 
more  beer  than  is  good  for  them,  and 
become  tyrannical  and  insolent ;  and  if 
employed  out  of  tha  wards,  their  recovery 
docs  not  proceed  favourably.  It  thug 
happens  that  a  quiet  ward  is  sometimes 
disturbed  by  one  very  turbulent  patient, 
who  is  loo  good  a  helper  to  bo  willingly 
parted  with  by  tbe  attendants.  Those 


interference  when  necessary.  Tbs  who  are  employed  in  the  kitchens  cf  the 


genera!  character  of  rach  ward  should 
tranquil,  and  yet  tha  snperintendeDee  by 
eye  and  ear  so  perfect,  that  no  person 
should  pass  through  ths  ward,  and  no 
door  be  unlocked,  without  immediately 
attracting  tha  attention,  and  occasioning 
the  approach  of  an  attendant. 

For  protection,  in  cases  of  great 
violence,  tha  attendants  must  be  entrusted  .  neatness  and  general  good  conduct,  and 


officers,  will  enjoy,  by  this  change  of  place, 
all  the  advantage  of  removal  to  a  conval¬ 
escent  house,  if  the  servants  of  the  officers 
are  capable  of  taking  care  of  them.  The 
house  servants  should  always  conduct  them 
from  the  wards  ia  tha  morning,  and  back 
again  at  night,  should  bs  considered  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  safety,  and  for  their 


with  tha  power  to  seclude  a  patient  j  feat 
the  seclusion  must  always  be  immediately 
reported.  The  seclusion  itself,  which  is 
merely  putting  the  patient  out  of  the  gal¬ 
lary  or  airing-court,  into  bis  own  quiet 
bed- room,  and  locking  him  trp,  should  be 
effected  without  violence;  and  ia  ease  of 
difficulty,  by  the  united  and  prompt  aid  fyinj  ones  in  the  general  kitchen,  and  in 


should  take  them  to  chapel  with  them. 
No  patients,  however,  should  be  employed 
ia  this  manner,  without  tha  knowledge 
and  sanction  cf  the  medical  officers.  I 
have  known  tha  most  surprising  recoveries 
take  place  in  patients  employed  in  the 
matron’s  kitchen  ;  and  many  very  grati- 


the  houses  of  the  officers ;  but  I  have  also 
not  uafreqoently  known  recovery  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  employment  cf  patient*  ia 
such  situations,  under  irritable  or  incom¬ 
petent  servants,  who  were  left  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  general  rules  and  principle* 
of  the  asylum. 

Yi-dtors  to  an  asvlum  are  generally 
anxious  to  derive  information  from  th© 
attendants ;  and  when  the  latter  are  igno¬ 
rant,  or  ill-affected  to  the  asylum,  many 
wrong  impressions  are  thus  produced, 
vanished  with  the  wild  contusion  that  j  The  attendants  also  sometimes  obtain 
prevailed  when  every  excited  patient  waa  j  money  from  visitors,  and  sometimes  from 
bound  up  in  herd  canvas*  and  leather,  or  (the  friends  of  the  patients,  or  receive  per- 
fastened  in  a  coercion  chair.  J  quisites  from  the  patients  themselves,  or 

The  principle  of  promtply  assisting  one  i  3«11  things  to  them.  All  this  shoald,  of 
another  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to  by  1  course,  be  strictly  guarded  against.  A* 
the  attendants  of  an  asylum.  When  the  i  gainst  the  latter  objectionable  practice*, 
whistle,  with  which  each  attendant  is  pro-  *  the  best  preservative  is  identical  with  the 
vided,  is  blown,  all  within  hearing  should  j  best  security  for  the  proper  pn’fcrmioc* 

of  all  their  duties — namely,  the  selection 


of  many  attendants,  by  whose  conjoined 
exertions  dar  per  is  best  prevented,  and 
the  petient  best  overcome,  without  asy 
doubtful,  dangerous,  and  irritating  con¬ 
test  between  the  patient  and  any  ca©  or 
two  attendant*.  When  restraint*  were 
first  forbidden  *t  Hanwell,  seclusion  was 
resorted  to  for  the  protection  of  the  at¬ 
tendants,  and  alro  because  it  best  screened 
the  patient  from  external  excitement,  It 
i*  now  rarely  reported  to,  except  aa  a  re¬ 
medial  measure,  and  long  seclusion#  have 


fly  to  the  point  whence  the  3ignal  proceed*, 
and  every  existing  difficulty  will  then  soon 
be  overcome.  But  when  a  violent  patient 
has  been  put  into  seclusion,  or  made  to 
take  a  bath,  or  to  dress  or  nndress,  by  the 
united  exertions  of  several  attendants; 
attempts  must  afterward  be  made  to  con¬ 
ciliate  him,  and  restore  him  to  bis  self¬ 
esteem  ;  and  this  will  not  be  difficult  when 
he  has  only  yielded  to  numbers,  who  bav,^ 


of  respectable  attendants,  giving  them  a 
liberal  remuneration,  increasing  wi,h 
length  of  service,  and  making  their  situ¬ 
ation  so  generally  comfortable,  as  to  indue* 
them  to  wiih  to  retain  it. 

The  whole  life  of  the  numerous  in¬ 
curable  patients  in  county  asylumi  must 
take  its  character  from  the  attendants, 
and  be  agitated  or  tranquil,  passed  ia 
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mi&nr  or  in  contest,  Becoming  to  the 
^u&liffcatioB#  possessed  by  those  ia  whore 
tola  sod  immediate  charts  and  power 
they  must  necessarily  he  for  the  greatest 
©**ry  d»y.  Every  tiling  tint  a 
mdteloiia  committee  wirfce*  to  be  carried 
into  rflkt—ewy  eomfert  that  tbs  be- 
Mvoleacc  of  the  cScrra  weald  wi«h  to 
eoafer—every  appliance  of  daily  treat - 
swat— every  curative  tsseaaa,  wiU  be  either 
realised  ©e  withheld,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  attendant*.  They  era 
th«  lustruroesU  by  which  tray  great  cod 
food  intention  Is  brought  into  hourly 
practice.  It  is  not  necessary  to  aay  more, 
to  prove  low  important  it  ia  that  they 
ahoaid  he  well  chore©,  wall  governed, 
well  taken  car®  of.  well  supported  ia  their 
duty,  and  well  paid. 

rat  lent  s  of  a  richer  class  than  thee® 
usually  found  ia  a  eosmty  asylum  are  yet 
as  much  dependent  for  care  daring  the 
*9  verity  of  their  attack,  kincoes*  during 
the  progress  of  the  malady,  and  delicate 
itteotioa  when  convalescence  begins,  as 
the  poorest  lunaik  in  the  world.  The 
attendants  oa  such  case*  ere  usually  well 
resjunerated,  and  appear  to  lead  tin  easy, 
if  cot  an  idle  life  ;  hot  their  situation  ia 
really  irksome  and  anxious,  acid  tfcsy  do 
tot  always  enjoy  so  many  intervals  of 
relaxation  ea  the  aUsod&sts  ia  a  county 
fesyluaj.  It  teems  ©flea  to  be  most  ua- 
rearoaably  expected,  that  an  attendant  oa 
a  private  patient  should  be  tsTcr  a  brent. 
Bight  cor  Gsy,  for  months  together.  The 
wssllesl  leave  of  absence  is  assented  to 
with  reluctance.  But  this  extrema  want 
of  consideration  mast  have  the  effect  of 
ktsepaci tating  the  attendant  for  the  pro¬ 
per  and  cheerful  performance  of  the 
peculiar  duties  required.  Their  respect - 
ability  and  sobriety  sro  point*  of  great 
consequence,  for  they  are  often  entrusted 
wish  the  general  management  of  single 
path  t.i  %  |  but  So  expect  them  to  lend  a 
ife  of  entire  monotony,  with  an  tbnega- 
ioQ  of  every  form  ©f  mental  relief,  is 
•stirely  opposed  so  their  usefulness  as 
mesial  i  net  rumen!*.  In  this  respect  she 
•  Eolations  of  asylums,  aod  the  customs 
of  private  femilie*,  of  which  one  member 
ia  insane,  ©>e\lly  indicate  equal  ignorance 
of  the  commonest  principles  of  proper 
treatsaeat,  Ah  hough  therefore,  it  re  a 
matter  of  great  regret,  it  cannot  excite 
surprise,  that  so  few  persons  of  education, 
of  either  sex,  are  to  be  found  ready  to 
apply  their  aervke*  to  the  insane,  eiiher 
as  attendants  or  com  j  anion*.  The 
rkh«f  patients  who  are  either  ia  separate 
residences,  with  attendants,  or  in  asylums 
m  which  patient*  of  no  other  class  are 
taken,  are  indignant,  in  their  worst  stats, 
•a  finding  themselves  under  Use  control 
af  person*  who  ar*  act  supers  o»  ia  mao- 
wer*  or  education  to  their  o«a  rervat.U; 
^they  suffer  at  ill  more,  wlen  coat*- 
rat,  from  the  want  of  caoreraatioo 


suited  to  them,  Wbrn  the  terrible  iu- 
diction  of  insanity  falls  upon  the  rich,  it 
finds  them  more  prepared  to  exhibit  sll  its 
mo»t  varied  end  agiutsd  •  ■  pects,  and  per¬ 
haps  less  open  to  conso’atiou  from  sym¬ 
pathy  or  kind  attentions,  than  the  poor. 
Their  intellectual  faculties  are  more 
developed  than  those  of  the  class  living  by 
manual  labour,  and  their  affections  are 
less  open  to  simple  impressions.  There 
circumstances  render  seme  parts  of  the 
moral  treatment  easier,  but  some  also 
moro  difficult,  than  they  are  found  to  be 
ia  the  case  of  the  pauper  lunatic.  The 
mental  appliances,  and  resource*  capable 
of  remedial  application  to  them  are  more 
numerous}  but  their  long  indulged  pas¬ 
sions  and  propensities  frequently  resist  the 
treatment  which  appeals  to  the  sympathies 
or  affections ;  and  attentions  which  would 
soothe  and  charm  those  little  accustomed 
to  kindness,  are  regarded  by  them  as 
merely  matters  of  right.  Thus  it  often 
happens  that  they  era  incurably  imperious, 
or  suspicious,  or  disobedient,  less  grateful 
far  laborious  services,  and  less  easily  at¬ 
tached  ;  a  long  course  of  consistent  kind¬ 
ness  will  often  fail  to  conciliate  them  j 
and  this  is  seldom  tho  case  with  patients 
of  humbler  eondiiioo.  They  are  also  m^re 
capricious,  and  more  ingeniously  mischie¬ 
vous,  ss  well  as  more  imaginative  and 
fanciful ;  and  more  apt  to  be  involved  in 
deep  and  intricate  delusions.  All  this 
makes  the  care  of  them  by  ordinary  at¬ 
tendants  very  difficult,  and  very  trying  to 
attendants  of  the  highest  qualification*. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  real 
feelings  of  patients  of  the  higher  classes 
on  these  subjects,  and  I  know  that, although 
they  may  be  conscious  that  their  own 
conduct  is  often  inconceivably  provoking 
tha  negligence  of  their  attendants,  or  any 
assumption  of  entire  authority  over  them 
by  uoedocsttd  persons,  is  intolerable  to 
them  ;  and  they  complain  of  sufferings 
from  various  acts  of  petty  tyranny,  when 
the  attendants  are  of  an  oukind  disposi¬ 
tion,  which  they  conceal  from  the  saperin- 
tea  lent  of  the  house,  out  of  fear  of  irritating 
the  attendants  farther,  and  of  causing 
them  to  make  representations  which  may 
lessen  the  chance  of  their  liberation.  The 
nroprietors  of  private  houses  cannot  be 
too  anxious  to  investigate  every  complaint 
made  by  the  patients ;  the  complaint*  will 
sometimes  be  ground  less,  bat  mi  the  other 
band,  much  petty  cruelty  may  be  long 
concealed. 

Every  part  of  the  management  of  the 
insane  requires  to  be  modified  according 
to  the  previous  habits  of  the  patients,  I 
generally  observe  that  the  best  educated 
of  those  whom  we  receive  at  Han  well, 
appear  at  first  to  be  content,  but  soon  be¬ 
come  revile**  and  dissatisfied.  They  have 
usually  been  subj*-ct>d  to  rudeness  before 
admission,  perbapa  have  been  put  into  a 
sUuow-bourc  for  a  night,  or  mors  com¬ 


monly,  have  been  placed  in  a  workhouse 
and  unceremoniously  addressed,  or  roughly 
questioned,  by  persons  in  parochial  or 
msgittetial  authority,  and  have  felt  the 
various  miseries  of  friendless  destitntion. 
Oa  arriving  at  the  a«ylutn,  its  ordinary 
comfort*  are  found  to  be  strongly  con¬ 
trasted  with  what  they  have  lately  been 
exposed  to,  and  produce  an  immediate 
satisfaction.  The  mere  novelty  of  the 
scene  interests  their  cultivated  observa¬ 
tion,  and  they  feel  a  kind  of  pride  in  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  regulation*  of  the  place. 
But  after  a  month  or  two,  the  monotony 
of  even  so  cheerful  an  asylum  as  Kars  well 
wearies  them  ;  they  languiih  for  want  of 
more  numerous  end  more  varied  impres¬ 
sion*,  and  suffer  nearly  as  much  ss  they 
always  seem  to  do  in  privets  asylums, 
from  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  pecu¬ 
liar  requirement*  of  their  minds.  That 
patients  of  such  habits  must  be  extremely 
difficult  to  manage  singly,  separated  from 
their  families,  and  unoccupied  in  any  of 
their  usual  pursuits,  will  readily  be  con¬ 
ceived  ;  and  their  comfortable  management 
demands  a  fertilty  of  resources  which  can 
rarely  be  expected  In  *n  attendant.  At 
the  tarns  time,  such  patients  require  all 
the  ordinary  attentions  of  the  insane  •,  csra 
as  to  dress  their  food,  their  general  health, 
their  exercise  and  rest,  their  habit*, 
manners,  and  language  ;  being  often 
singularly  troublesome  in  all  these  par¬ 
ticulars  {  end  psrhaps  taking  e  morbid 
delight  in  troubling  end  tearing  those  who 
wait  upon  them  ;  demanding  almost  inces¬ 
sant  attentions,  and  repaying  all  by  abuse. 
Against  all  this  and  much  more,  the  at¬ 
tendants  on  gentlemen  and  ladies  have  to 
straggle ;  and  all  the  time  to  endeavour 
to  preserve  in  their  patient*  some  ram- 
cants  of  their  former  habits,  and  to  restore 
all  those  conventionalities  of  rank  which 
insanity  seldom  respects. 

There  are,  however,  some  pecnliaritee 
of  mental  character  in  the  insane  of  tbs 
educated  classes,  which  may  encourage  and 
will  reward  the  watchful  cats  of  the  at¬ 
tendant.  In  persons  of  cultivated  intel¬ 
lect,  over  whom  insanity  is  impending,  or 
oo  whom  it  has  fallen,  the  resistance  to 
the  dominion  of  morbid  impulses  is  usually 
longer  and  more  successfully  kept  up, 
thau  among  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  ; 
and  more  readily  resumed  as  toon  as  con¬ 
valescence  begins  to  dawn.  Their  self- 
control  may  therefore  be  expected  to  bs 
more  easily  excited  as  a  remedial  mean*; 
they  are  more  sensible  to  well-timed  re¬ 
proof,  and  of  the  honour  of  contending 
with  a  malady  which  has  well  nigh  maslei. 
ed  them  for  ever.  The  extremely  delicat* 
task  of  attempting  to  take  advantage  of 
these  characteristic*  must  often  devolve 
on  the  attendant  alone ;  and  it  demands 
all  the  qualifications  which  I  have  cow  ta 
often  referred  to.  It  can.  indeed,  scarcely 
in  tairness,  be  left  wholly  is  their  band*} 
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for  the  utmost  judgment  it  required  in 
trying  to  accomplish  it,  and  in  determining 
how  for  to  proceed  in  attempts  to  renew 
the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
when  to  desist  from  persuasive  exhor¬ 
tations  aud  argument*. 

Animal  Charcoal  as  an  ANTiDor* 
to  Poisons. — [The  following  useful  and 
important  observation*  *re  taken  from  an 
abstract  of  a  lecture  on  Antidotes  by  Dr. 
Qartod,  in  the  Purmaceutical  Journal. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  intertst  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  one  substance,  and  that, 
one  so  easily  available,  should  be  capable 
ot  neutralising  so  many  poisons,  and  it 
ought  to  be  a  iact  extensively  known,  and 
all  druggists  should  be  obliged  to  keep  an 
ample  aupplyof  the  material.]— -The  lect* 
urer  had  recently  introduced  the  use  oi 
animal  charcoal  as  bh  antidote  for  some  oi 
the  inorganic  poisons,  but  more  especially 
for  the  organic.  Before  commencing  his 
experiments,  it  had  occurred  to  him  that 
the  gastric  juice  might  possibly  interfere 
with  the  absorption  of  t lie  poison  by  char¬ 
coal  ;  but  this  he  found  not  to  be  the  case. 
His  first  experiments  were  with  strychnia, 
which  be  administered  to  two  guinea-pigs, 
in  one  case  with  animal  charcoal,  in  the 
other  without ;  and  also  to  several  rabbits. 
In  all  cases  those  animals  which  took  the 
poison  with  a  proper  quantity  of  the  anti¬ 
dote,  were  not  at  all  afftcted,  while  the 
others  died.  But  it  appeared  that  to  satu¬ 
rate  half  a  grain  of  strychnia,  two  drachms 
of  the  charcoal  were  required,  and  unless 
given  at  least  in  this  quantity  it  was  not 
efficacious.  The  same  results  were  ob¬ 
served  in  the  case  of  dogs,  and  other 
animals:  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of 
strychnia  was  found  sufficient  to  kill  a 
frog,  but  with  a  proper  quantity  of  charcoal, 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  was  given,  without 
any  poisonous  effect.  From  half  a  grain 
to  one  grain  was  found  to  be  enough  to 
kill  a  dog  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes; 
but  when  animal  charcoal  was  given  in  the 
proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  each  grain 
of  strychnia,  no  effect  was  produced. 

Nox  vomica,  which  in  doses  of  twenty 
or  thirty  grains  will  kill  a  dog  of  average 
site,  was  rendered  innocuous  by  (he  ad¬ 
ministration  of  half  an  ounce  of  animal 
charcoal. 

In  the  experiments  with  the  pure  alk¬ 
aloids,  the  antidote  was  given  with  the 
poison ;  in  the  case  of  the  more  mild 
vegetable  poisons,  the  antidote  was  ad¬ 
ministered  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after¬ 
wards,  and  mostly  with  a  favourable 
result. 

Similar  experiments  were  tried  with 
cpium,  and  its  preparations.  In  giving 
the  tincture,  it  was  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  effect  of  the  alcohol, 
two  drachms  of  which  are  sufficient  to  kill 
a  dog,  and  this  result  is  not  prevented  by 
charcoal. 


The  emetic  properties  of  ipecacuanha 
were  found  to  be  counteracted  •  y  animal 
charcoal;  and  it  was  found  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  with  elaterium,  tincture  of  aconite, 
aconitine,  belladonna,  stramonium,  hem¬ 
lock,  cantharidet,  and  other  vegetable 
poisons,  as  well  as  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  success  of  these  experiments  had 
induced  the  lecturer  to  try  the  efficacy  of 
animal  charcoal  as  an  antidote  for  the 
mineral  poisons,  and  with  several  of  them 
he  had  found  that  when  given  in  large 
quantity,  it  was  more  successful  than  the 
antidotes  usually  recommended.  In  many 
cases  it  was  found  to  counteract  or  lessen 
the  effects  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate, 
the  wits  of  lead  and  copper  ;  but  not  so 
completely  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  administering  such  substances  aa  are 
capable  of  forming  insoluble  and  inert 
compounds  with  the  poison. 

From  these  experiments  the  lecturer 
had  com?  to  the  following  conclusions 
First,  that  animal  charcoal  ha3  the  power 
of  combining  wii  h  the  poisonous  principles 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and 
forming  innocuous  compounds  ; — second, 
that  it  will  absorb  and  reader  inert  some 
mineral  substances,  but,  except  in  the  case 
of  arsenic,  is  not  so  generally  applicable 
to  these  poisons  as  their  special  antidotes, 
the  quantity  rtquired  being  very  great; — 
third,  that  a  cer.ain  amount  of  animal 
charcoal  is  required  to  neutralise  the  poi¬ 
son — for  morphia,  strychnia,  &c.,  half  an 
ounce  to  a  grain, — for  the  substances  from 
which  these  alkaloids  are  obtained  half  an 
ounce  to  a  scruple  j — fourth,  that  the 
charcoal  itself  exerts  no  injurious  action 
on  the  body. 

The  kind  of  charcoal  employed  in  the 
experiments  was  the  purified  animal  char¬ 
coal  prepared  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  namely, 
ivory-black ,  digested  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  washed  and  dried.  It  is  improved 
by  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  covered  cru¬ 
cible . In  administering  it,  it  should 

be  triturated  wiih  luke»warm  water,  so  as 
to  form  a  fluid  of  slight  consistency,  and 
given  in  ounce  doses,  or  more,  according 
to  circumstances.  In  the  selection  of 
emetics,  those  only  should  be  used  which 
are  not  rendered  inert  by  charcoal.  Ipec¬ 
acuanha  would  not  act  in  contact  with  it ; 
but  sulphate  ofzino  should  be  substituted. 

In  conclusion,  i.he  lecturer  suggested 
the  propriety  of  trying  animal  charcoal  as 
an  antidote  for  other  subtile  poisons,  such 
as  rabies,  syphilis,  the  venom  oi  serpents, 
&c.,  applied  as  a  poultice  to  the  part  af¬ 
fected;  also  as  a  remedy  for  diabetes,  ami 
some  other  disorders  arising  from  noxious 
or  unhealthy  secre  ims. 

Gutta  Percha,  and  its  application 
To  Medicine. — [The  following  letter 
appears  in  the  Lancet,  of  December  last. 
The  substance  referred  to  in  it  seems,  by 


all  accomnu,  calculated  to  be  very  msefa 
for  mar.w  surgical  purpw^es,  and  being  4 
production  of  a  ne  ghbeuring  colony* 
mightp  ewe  should  think,  be  cMam-rd  thence 
direct.  Ed.  A.  M .  J .] — 44  To  the  Editor  : 
Sir — Lftmow  not  whether  the  stiemion  of 
the  pmfasssioa  has  as  yet  bem  directed  to 
the  G uau  Perch*,  but  from  a  letter  I  re¬ 
ceived.  l:?ka  other  day,  from  a  relative  at 
Singapore,  I  consider  it  well  fined  for  con¬ 
structing  various  spparaiu*  in  surgery, 
and  destimed  to  supplant  more  expensive 
mean* mow  in  use.  Gutta  Perch*  u  the 
native!  assrne  of  the  exuded  juice  of  a  tree 
so  cailedi  indigenous  to  Singapore  and  it* 
vicinity;,  and  collected  like  caoutchouc, 
which  ira  appearance  it  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles.  It  is  brought  for  sale  in  luraos,  and 
at  ordhssry  temperature*,  feels  quite  hard  ; 
when  » piece  ot  it,  however,  is  planned  in 
boiling' water,  it  softens,  becomes  pliant, 
may  be?  atolled  out  or  moulded  into  anv 
form  th« foperator  chooses,  and  after  cool¬ 
ing,  perfectly  retains  the  form  so  given. 
For  several  months,  in  Singapore,  it  has 
been  feesmed  into  walking-staves  and  gig. 
whips  ;;  and  more  recently,  water-iars, 
basins,,  sand  other  domestic  utensils,  have 
been  ceasSfcracied  with  it.  To  its  use  to 
the  turtpeon,  however,  I  would  direct  at¬ 
tention',  a  when  softened  by  the  heat  of 
water  at.  or  near  the  boiling  point,  it  can 
be  rolled  out  into  laminae  of  suitable 
thickness  for  splints;  and  while  still 
pliant,. piaced  on  a  fractured  limb,  and 
adapted;  tto  its  contour  throughout.  It 
hardens  eert  it  falls  to  the  temperature  of 
the  body,,  and  retains  its  form  unchange¬ 
ably.  By  applying  flannel  wrung  out  of 
hot  watesr  to  the  outside  of  the  splints,  the 
gutta  emu  be  tigain  softened  and  turned  up 
in  any  ‘part,  or  entirely  removed  anil 
readaptesL  Dr.  Little  showed  its  ao- 
plicatioin  to  my  friend  Dr.  William¬ 
son,  ire  Singapore,  as  supporting  splints 
in  knee:  disease,  and  in  ordinary  iracture; 
the  patessSts  expressed  feelings  of  comfoit 
under  time  gutta,  which  had  replaced  the 
uneasy  pasteboard  splints  in  previous  use. 
This  material  can  of  course  be  turned  to 
many  purposes  besides  splints.  It  will 
make  escseilent  bougies,  of  ail  sorts  and 
sizes,  ami  on  a  bit  of  wite  as  a  stileite,  a 
flexible  esitheter  might  be  constructed  by 
any  surgvean  of  ordinary  dexterity  in  a  few 
minutes;  for  enema  pipes  it  answers  well. 
Indeed, .ka  peculiar  propeities  in  ingenious 
hands  umy  be  turned  ;o  various  purposes. 
,.  ..  I  .cm,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  Lyel/.„  surgeon.  ’ — [Dr.  MacUgan,  in 
the  Phairtmaceutical  Journal  for  April, 

1 8 1(5,  givers  i he  tolloM  ij’g  information  con¬ 
cerning;  thaa  substance];  “Gutta  Perch* 
is  the  Mahay  a  n  name  fora  substance  which 
is  the  cusBEHiEte  juice  of  a  large  forest  tree, 
a  native  off  the  si.or«-i  of  the  Straits  cf 
Malacca,.  Borneo,  and  tht  adj  acent  coun¬ 
tries.  Tli/e  tree  yielding  it  is  unknown 
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Wisskatlly.  tb©  only  isfbnmtkw  w#  pm- 
mm  wgs«Ua$  H  beh>£  ibst  it  b  a  krfs 
fcmt  ue%  yields  this  predict  than* 

i&sitj . This  subs?  aso*  ia  it®  erod* 

state,  dUfors  In  mmy  psrtera k?s  ftms  ©o®- 
e&etttefestw  t  tt  is  ©f  a  pah  pi lavish, 
•sr  mltr  eiriy  whits  eolos? ;  it  U  nearly 
ea  ImMm  wooi,  though  it  readily  re-esaves 
Ut®  iapmsho  of  lit*  nail.  It  is  my  te- 
B*d«s&  and  BotatslI  elastic.  ....  It 
t«  soluble  ia  eo®l  Mphtha*  ia  csoul&bou* 
oil*  esd  is  ether,  ft  1$  imotabie  ia  sic®* 
feol  cod  k  water,  and  floats  spots  the  ki¬ 
te?.  It*  tS'Csl  maerkablo  »ad  distinctive 
petvliarity  k  the  e£bci  of  heat  upon  it, 
Wfeea  placed  la  water  at  I  JO*,  ©a  eiFcci 
is  produced  upoa  ii,  except  that  it  mrtm 
the  tepmak®  of  the  nail  ©ore  readily  j 
feet  wlea  the  temperate  re  is  raised  is  1 44© 
o?  upward*  It  gradually  becomes  so  toft 
oadplieat  as  lobe  eapeblscf  feeing  saouiied 
teto  asy  form,  ©r  of  be  leg  rolled  out  into 
keg  pen  or  fiat  plates.  When  ia  the 
•of*  slate,  it  possesses  ell  tbs  ©kaiieiiy  of 
cotamoa  India-rubber,  but  it  does  sot  r«* 
tela  these  properties  long  {  it  «ooa  begins 
«g&io  to  grow  ted,  sad  ia  a  short  lira#, 
▼try kg  according  to  tbs  tempsratart  tad 
tbo  eke  of  tbs  piste  operated  epea,  ra* 
gals#  Ik  original  hardness  tad  rigidity. 
It  appears  to  be  capable  of  undergoing 
tbla  altercate  softening  mi  hardening  toy 
wssabe?  of  tls»«  without  change  cf  pro- 
porly.  .„  ..  When  soft  it  is  easily  torn 
•cross,  but  when  bird  it  Ss  very  tenacious. 
A  plecoKOt  tee  eighth  cf  aa  inch  ia  thick* 
•ess,  when  cold,  easily  raised  t  weight  cf 
42  lbs,  tod  ©sly  broke  when  btlf  a  hun¬ 
dred  weight  wsa  attached  toil.  •  ***  Its 

whtioa  appears  to  be  as  well  adapted  aa 
test  of  common  csotJtehoue  for  majors g 
waterproof  dote  j  tod  whilst  softened,  it 
ean  he  made  into  solid  article*  such  as 
knife-ha  wile  s,  door-haudle®,  &e.  . .  . .  A 
tur^eoa,  furnished  with  a  small  piece, 
could  easily,  with  the  tid  of  a  little  hot 
water,  tap  ply  himself  with  boogies  or 
pessaries  of  any  aixs  or  form/ 

Ck ititss  or  tbs  Isetu. — i?y  C.  E.  E. 
Orpen,  M.  D.  Birkenhead,— [h  is  diffi¬ 
cult  ia  many  cases  to  prevent  the  progress 
of  this  important  evil,  chiefly  because  pa¬ 
tients  take  ad  rice  when  the  disease  is  so 
fer  advanced,  that  the  tooth  will  not  bear 
the  necessary  pressure  for  the  safe  intro- 
ductioa  of  gold  or  tin  ;  and  th  e  operator 
®u*t  thta  resort  to  the  extraction  of  the 
tooth,  or  the  use  of  silver  amalgam,  or 
what  is  uow  offered  for  trial  by  Dr.  Orpea, 
▼is,  the  application  of  nitrate  of  stiver. 
Hegires  the  following  directions]: — Scrape 
wet  the  entire  of  the  softened  carious  part 
of  tea  tooth,  asd  rub  its  interior  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  elver,  or 
with  pulverised  nitrate  of  silver,  barely 
wet-  la  mi*  way  the  progress  of  csrur 
*eay  be  effectually  stopped  ,  and  a  tooth 
thus  treated  will  ©flea  remain  for  years, 
though  without  any  stuffing,  and  exposed 


v*wes«*A4tu 


to  ail  the  Tamtbo®  o!  food  and  teiak, 
without  giving  say  trcahla  er  pi®,  mi 
without  say  ra-appe&raac*  ef  taa  emsm. 
I  k sow  thb  te  bu  a  fed  ia  m»y  taataaec* 
thoB.gb  I  aa  act  a  demist,  and  I  would 
fecg  *«a?u  ako  to  c5J.g%.**4  to  ail  dcstista, 
Uut  ia  tiafE^g  deeaysd  teeth,  they  wiU 
always  find  it  tec  sick],  alter  asispfag 
sws y  tea  softancaed  carious  parts,  to  nte 
the  laterior  of  the  easily,  ia  a  siasiki  way, 
with  pulverised  or  laid  nitrate  of  site?, 
before  feegiaaiog  to  stuff  tbeei,  which  will 
similarly  praTest  tba  NMasatMMMst  ef 
ctrka,— 'Medical  GasstU, 

f&Acmiui.  P RJ'xxssi’ at ;©?s .— [ li siS5 m® a 
emts  of  this  kind  coctlaa©  to  fee  rtkted 
ia  tea  journals ;  but  wa  do  eot  percriva 
stay  improveascat  of  tec  suggeatke*  attd 
I  praetica  wiueb  we  h&w  given  ia  previous 
1  vekasoa  0a  the  ©te®r  bacd,  wa  cterva 
aasc^.g  some  prsctiticDers  &  waat  cf  dh» 
crimination  of  lha  pmisakr  eases  which 
require  the  exteciloa  of  tea  placenta  be¬ 
fore  the  child  t  end  my  error  cf  pr&etkc 
in  this  respect  most  necessarily  be  oa  fatal 
to  tea  lives  of  children,  if  not  to  tea 
mother*  that  wa  taka  the  opportunity  ef 
again  placing  before  tm  readiaa  tea  ju-di- 
Cioua  rules  edeptsd  by  Dr.  Sisapsoo*  m 
trill  be  g®ea  ia  ikarerneet,  cat  atfi  y, 
481.}— 44  Whenever  tea  ecaffitea  of  tee 
mother  peraita,  feva  th®  child  t  esd  ex¬ 
tract  tea  placenta.  The  placenta  should 
never  b©  detached  £ra$»  nakca  the  des^r 
to  tee  woman  ia  m  gnat  from  eshsmsteon, 
aa  ta  render  tuiniag  hazardous  j  ©r,  uslsss 
there  exists  some  obstacle  to  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  tea  child,  either  teosa  dklortkm  of 
tee  pelri*  c?  from  tumours. 

Neither  delivery  fey  turnisg,  eo?  ds- 
! aching  the  placenta,  ought  ever  to  fee 
attempted,  until  tee  cervix  end  os  uteri 
will  safely  allow  the  in  trod  action  of  the 
hand.  Until  this  is  the  esse,  strict  rest, 
the  application  of  cold,  end  the  ©re  of  the 
ping,  will  be  reqaired. 

Detaching  the  placenta  will  be  found 
the  best  line  of  practice— -lit,  ia  severe 
eases  of  cnavoidable  hemorrhage,  with  pla¬ 
centa  prams,  complicated  with  m  os  uteri 
so  insufficiently  dilated  end  undilatable, 
as  not  to  allow  o£  turning  with  safety  y 
2nd,  in  many  of  the  eases  in  which  pla¬ 
cental  presentation  b  connected  with  pre¬ 
matura  labour,  asd  imperfect  develop* - 
meat  of  the  ©s  and  cervix  uteri  y  3rd, 
when  the  uterus  b  too  contracted  to  allow 
of  turning  ;  4th,  when  the  pelvis  or  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  mother  are  organically  con¬ 
tracted  ;  5th,  in  cases  of  such  extreme 
exhaustion  of  the  mother,  as  forbids  imme¬ 
diate  turning  or  forced  delivery  ;  6th, 
when  the  child  is  dead,  and  when  it  is 
premature  and  not  vmide, — BraiiAmtite’t 
lieir&epeet. 

Inhalation  or  th*  Fumes  or  Nitrate 
or  Potash  in  Svasmocic  Asthma.— A 
friend  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Harrison’s,  subject  to 
spasmodic  asthma,  having  seen  in  a  news¬ 


paper,  inhalation  of  the  fa  awes  cf  mtrater 
of  potass  recommended  in  that  com  plaint/ 
wire  induced  to  try  it,  which  la  did  with 
the  saost  perfect  s access.  He  ©red  a  piece 
ef  blotting-paper,  a  boat  the  sire  of  hit 
hand,  dipped  la  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  potass,  and  afterwards  dried. 
This  was  placed  tm  a  common  plate,  and 
being  ignited,  tee  fumes  were  speedily 
sensible  ia  the  room,  ..  ...  He  said  that 
the  respiratory  murmur  became  louder  and 
less  stridulous  under  its  continued  in¬ 
fluence.  The  effect  was  always  produced 
ia  about  a  quarter  of  an  boar,  and  though 
he  had  used  the  same  remedy  nearly 
twenty  times,  he  had  never  been  disap-- 
poiated  in  the  result — Lancet.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  AVifi  York  Medical 
Gazette  has  used  and  prescribed  it  with 
similar  results.  He  recommends  it  to  fee 
burst  ia  tee  room,  or  smoked  by  mean*  of 
a  tobacco-pipe. — Medical  Gazette. 


©rtgftssi  Cnffs  e»Jr  Comma- 
mcafiu85. 

MEDICAL  CERTIFICATES  AND 
GRATUITOUS  ATTENDANCE. 

To  the  Editor  cf  the  Amirciisn  Medical 
Journal 

Sir — Heartily  responding,  to  the  call 
which  Dr.  M*Crae  made  in  your  number' 
for  May  last,  to  maintain  the  pecuniary 
rights  of  the  profession,  end  to  elevate  it 
ia  the  estimation  of  the  community,  I 
desire  to' add  my  experience  to  his  ;  hav¬ 
ing  been  diddled  five  times  in  the  same 
manner,  by  several  societies.  Two  of 
there  cares  were  peculiarly  critical,  both 
as  to  the  monetary  risk  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  interest  of  the  individuals  who 
were  the  subjects  of  the  certificates, 

I  suspect  that  when  we  are  made  use¬ 
ful  by  Assurance  Companies,  the  implied 
acknowledgment  of  our  science,  under¬ 
standing,  and  honesty,  is  considered  so 
flattering,  as  to  be  an  equivalent  for  com¬ 
pensation  of  a  more  substantial  kind.  But 
flattering  as  this  may  be,  money-mer¬ 
chants,  of  all  persons,  need  not  be  told, 
that  an  expression  of  confidence  would 
not  be  less  agreeable  for  a  bank  note 
accompaniment. — A  friend  of  mine  paid 
a  Sydney  barrister  £10  for  his  opinion 
on  a  question  of  property — the  ceremony 
of  marriage  is  paid  for,  as  also  those  of 
baptism  and  sepulture :  and  why  not 
medical  certificates,  momentous  as  they 
generally  are  in  their  consequences  !  I 
know  another  victim  of  this  kind  of  spoli¬ 
ation  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  medical 
practitioner  is  taxed  so  especially,  in  per¬ 
son  and  pocket,  because  he  is  peculiarly 
ureful  ! 

But  it  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  that 
this  is  not  the  principle  on  which  the 
services  of  any  description  of  persons  are 
understood  to  be  required.  Would  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  British  Empire  be 
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tontent  with  the  dignity  of  hia  office- — or 
Would  th*  Duk*  of  Wellington — or  th« 
Admiral  of  a  fleet  ?  So  far  from  requiring 
the  •erv&ai*  of  the  public  to  find  per* 
social  support  from  other  means  than  office, 
they  are  allowed  money  beyond  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  ordinary  wants,  whereby  to  main¬ 
tain  their  position  in  society.  And  does 
act  the  same  reason  exist  for  bestowing 
Upon  members  of  the  healing  art,  a  liberal 
remuneration?  Yea,  it  may  be  justly  as¬ 
serted,  that  independently  altogether  of 
the  sphere  of  society  to  which  h*  belongs, 
and  the  consequent  expenditure,  the  med¬ 
ical  practitioner,  in  consideration  of  the 
anxiety  and  responsibility  of  his  duties, 
must  be  maintained  in  easy  circumstances. 
The  Judges,  it  is  said,  receive  large  salar¬ 
ies,  to  ensure  a  faithful  and  efficient  dis¬ 
charge  ©f  their  duties,  and  that  their  time 
and  talents  may  be  wholly  the  public 
property — sad  if  the  medical  practitioner 
be  straitened  as  to  subsistence,  is  it  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  from  him  that  devoted* 
ness  with  which  he  should  otherwise 
attend  to  the  calls  of  human  suffering  ? 
If  his  condition  be  such  that  he  cannot 
forget  that  he  wants  a  coat,  or  that  the 
baker’s  bill  is  net  settled — how  can  he 
give  up  his  whole  self,  perhaps  to  an  un¬ 
grateful  and  dishonest  employer? 

Tbes*  observations  will  be  approved  in 
a  speculative  view,  but  practically,  the 
advocates  of  a  spurious  philanthropy  will 
deny  what  we  have  just  expressed.  These 
characters  are  too  common  in  every  so¬ 
ciety,  and  in  their  advocacy  of  charily 
and  generosity,  they  appropriate  all  the 
merits  of  the  practitioner,  if  he  make 
himself  useful ;  and  if  he  hint  at  his  own 
necessities,  he  is  denounced  as  an  unkind 
and  an  avaricious  person.  The  dishonesty 
perpetrated  on  our  profession  by  the 
amiable  and  charitable,  is  intolerable  ; 
and  the  fraudulent  exactions  which  every 
where  attend  us,  must  be  arrested.  The 
ridiculous  notions  which  many  entertain, 
respecting  compensation  for  medical  ser¬ 
vices,  must  be  corrected;  and  people  must 
be  made  to  understand,  that  pecuniary 
consideration,  if  it  do  not  tarnish  the 
splendour  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  or  that  of 
a  victorious  general,  neither  will  it  vilify 
the  member  of  a  Royal  College. 

Your  sentiments  respecting  gratuitous 
medical  attendance,  deseive  the  attention 
of  our  brethren  ;  and  that  kidknapping 
offer  of  ADvicx  to  the  poos,  gratis,  de¬ 
serves  reprobation.  The  victims  of  the 
young  practitioner’s  humanity  are 
his  walking  advertisements  ;  while 
they  are  treated  not  with  the  fittest,  but 
the  cheapest  remedies  ;  for  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  he  will  expend  a  shilling  upon 
his  pauper  patient,  if  a  pennyworth  will 
serve  his  purpose  ;  these  deluded  suppli¬ 
cants  (and  many  of  them  can  pay  the 
publican,  if  not  the  apothecary)  are  un¬ 
der  the  twofold  disadian.age  of  inexper¬ 


ience  and  inadequate  means  :  ail  such 
persons  should  go  to  an  hospital  or  dis¬ 
pensary,  or  to  the  Benevolent  Asylums. 

The  appointment  to  th*  office!  of  phy¬ 
sician  and  surgeon  of  hospitals  by  persons 
whose  only  qualification  is  their  wealth 
or  their  liberality,  is  a  groin  insuit  to  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  yet,  unthinking  common 
sense  endures  it.  The  money-making 
and  ignorant  men  who  constitute  the 
majority  of  these  associations,  may  be 
suspected  of  a  view  to  gain,  or  at  least 
that  their  pride  or  weakness  renders  them 
easily  impressible  by  the  adulation  of 
hungry ,  avaricious,  or  ambitious  candidates. 
Thus  the  health  aid  the  lives  of  th;  des¬ 
titute  sick  are  put  into  the  hands,  not  of 
the  most  able,  but  of  him  who  has  cajoled 
most  successfully.  The  influence  of 
friendship  too  n  most  pernicious — such 
persons  do  not  consider  the  responsibility 
which  Hes  upon  them,  and  that  when  they 
gratify  friendly  sentiments  in  exercising 
the  trust  in  question,  they  are  trifling 
with  the  highest  interests  of  the  miserable. 

As  to  the  correction  of  these  abuses,  it 
can  be  affected  by  making  a  moiety  of  the 
direction  of  these  institutions  to  consist 
of  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
Persons  are  sometimes  elected  to  these 
offices  whose  inexperience  or  whose  indif¬ 
ference  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  med¬ 
ical  sciences  would  be  manifested  in 
that  intercourse  with  their  brethren  which 
the  arrangement  i  have  mentioned  would 
lead  to.  Weekly  or  monthly  supervisions 
by  professional  persons,  would  promote 
diligence,  and  would  advance  the  Art  of 
Healing.  Yours  faithfully, 

Newcastle,  August  53,  1847.  G.  B. 

SUGGESTIONS^ RESPECTING  AN 
OCCASIONAL  CAUSE  OP  CONGE¬ 
NITAL  TALIPES  VARUS,  AND 
OF  AN  OPERATION  FOR  ITS 
CURE.— By  I.  A. 

Considerable  disagreement  existing  a- 
mong  professional  men  as  to  the  cause  of 
that  deformity  of  the  foot  known  as 
Talipes  Varus  or  “  clubbed  foot,”  aad 
believing  that  a  case  which,  tome  time 
ago,  presented  itself  in  our  own  practice, 
tends  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  we  make  no  apology  for  offering  it 
to  our  readers,  accompanied  by  such  sug¬ 
gestions  as  arose  in  our  miad,  on  the 
occasion,  and  which,  of  course,  will  be 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  of  some  importance,  since,  it  is 
evident  that  the  probability  of  relieving 
this  malformation,  and  the  consequent 
usefulness  of  the  limbs,  and  the  comfort 
of  those  afflicted  with  the  deformitv,  must 
depend  on  a  clear  understanding  of  i.'s 
cause.  *  We  do  not  presume  to  suppose 
•  It  is  well  known  that  bulb  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  I.oril  Byron  were  the  subjects  ot  this  Ue- 
forrti  y  in  one  foot,  and  the  extreme  sensiimuess 
and  consequent  inequality  of  temper  of  the  Latter, 
from  this  cause,  have  teen  frrquen  lv  referred  to. 


I  that  our  ©pinionj  are,  by  any  means,  con¬ 
clusive,  founded  as  they  are  on  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  single  case.  They  are 
Intended  only  as  “  suggestions,”  to  abide 
the  result  of  further  experience,-  and  to 
draw  the  attention  of  these  of  our  profes¬ 
sional  brethren  who  may  meet  with  such 
cases,  to  some  points  ia  explanation, 
which,  we  believe,  have  net  before  been 
alluded  to. 

Oar  description  and  remarks,  however, 
will  be  better  understood,  if  we  premise  a 
quotation  m  two  from  one  of  Mr.  Bishop’s 
admirable  and  scientific  papers  on  ”  The 
Treatment  of  Deformities  in  the  Human 
Body,”  published  in  last  year's  Lancet, 

H  A  great  diversity  of  opinion,”  says 
Mr.  B.,  “has  existed  from  the  time  of 
Hippoctraf.es  to  the  present,  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  various  forms  of  club-foot. 

**  We  mil,  in  the  first  place,  turn  our 
attention  to  the  opinions  respecting  the 
origin  of  congenital  club-foot.  Many 
children  exhibit  at  their  birth  some  kind 
of  distortion  of  the  foot,  consisting  either 
ia  a  malformation  or  a  malposition  of  the 
bones,  associated  with  abnormal  contrac¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  muscles.  In  this  part 
of  the  subject,  we  at  once  encounter  diffi¬ 
culties  of  no  ordinary  nature.  The  Tnnmt 
is  deformed  during  its  development  in  the 
uterus.  What  then  is  the  cause  of  this 
deformity  ?  Cruveilhier  and  others  think 
that  the  malady  is  owing  to  malposition 
of  the  limbs  of  the  foetus,  in  relation  to 
each  other  and  to  the  body,  by  which 
their  mutual  development  is  impeded, — 
thus  ascribing  to  it  a  mechanical  origin. 
Stromeyer  is  of  opinion  that,  if  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  gastrccnemii  muscles  takes 
place  in  tike  earlier  periods  of  uteri -gesta¬ 
tion,  and  before  the  development  of  the 
internal  malleolus  and  the  ligaments  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  talipes  varus  results  ;  but 
that,  if  the  contraction  of  these  muscles 
after  the  malleolus  and  the  ligaments  of 
the  ankle-joint  are  perfectly  formed, 
talipes  eqmnus,  either  with  or  without  a 
slight  inward  inclination  of  the  foot,  is 
presented  at  the  birth.  Gibson  aud 
Camper  attributed  this  deformity  to  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  astragalus;  Naum  berg  and 
Wenzel,  to  its  malformation  or  malposi¬ 
tion  •,  Blsraenbach,  to  the  shortness  of  its 
neck.  Dr.  Little  concurs  in  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  Scarpa,  that  of  all  the  bones 
of  the  tarsus  the  astragalus  is  least  liable 
to  distortion,  and  that  this  fact  alone  is 
sufficient  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
curing  infantile  talipes  varus.  He  is  also 
confirmed  in  the  opinion,  partly  derived 
from  the  views  of  Rudolphi,  Jorg,  and 
Stromeyer,  and  partly  from  his  own  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  symptoms  and  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  disease,  ‘  that  club-foot, 
whether  occurring  in  the  festal  state,  or 
subsequently,  is  merely  a  distortion  of 
parts  originally  well  formed.’  Rudolphi 
appears  to  have  taken  a  rational  and 
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•eifBtific  view  of  the  origin  of  congenital 
lalipe* *.  He  suppose*  the  malady  to  arise 
during  the  foetal  state,  from  •om#  disorder 
of  the  nerves  supplying  the  distorted  limb. 
The  experiments  of  M.  Bonnet  show  that 
the  tibul  nerve  is  the  motor  of  the  flexor 
and  adductor  m  uscle*,  and  the  nerve  of 
•casation  of  the  plant  ir  side  of  the  foot ; 
and  the  peroneal  nerve  the  motor  of  the 
extensors  of  the  toes  and  abductors  of  the 
foot,  and  the  nerve  of  sensation  on  the 
dorsal  tide.  A  diminution  or  loss  of 
power  in  either  of  these  nerves  produces 
deformity,  oaring  to  the  preponderance  of 
the  action  of  the  muscles  which  antagonise 
those  supplied  by  the  affected  nerve.  The 
aeotion  of  the  tibia!  irerve  accordingly 
produces  valgus,  and  the  section  of  the 
peroneal  nerve,  pcs  eouinos,  and  varus,  as 
well  as  equi no- varus.  Wolff  and  others 
are  likewise  of  opinion  that  nervous  affec 
lions  are  the  fundamental  cause  of  these 
distortions  ;  cramp  producing  one  kind  of 
deformity,  paralysis  the  opposite.*’* 

Now,  in  the  <  ase  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred,  the  child  (a  ma  e)  was  healthy, 
atrong,  of  full  size,  well  proportioned  and 
well-formed  in  every  respect,  except  that 
both  feet  presented  the  deformity  before- 
snentioned — talipes  varus— rather  less  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other.  We  noticed, 
at  the  same  time,  a  peculiar  appearance  of 
the  skin  covering  part  of  the  dorsi  and  the 
external  malleoli  of  both  feet,  which  was 
in  that  situation  only,  corrugated  and  sod¬ 
den,  resembling  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  ends  of  a  washerwoman’s  fingers, 
when  employed  in  her  vocation.  This 
forcibly  attracted  our  attention,  and  taken 
ia  connection  with  the  position  always 
taken  by  the  childs’  legs  when  lying  on 
its  back, — that  is, — the  thighs  flexed  on 
the  pelvis,  the  legs  on  the  thighs,  the 
latter  crossed  one  over  the  oilier,  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet  resting  on  the  buttocks, 
presenting  the  external  malleoli  and  the 
prominence  formed  by  the  astragalus  as 
•alieat  points, — led  us  to  conclude  that 
the  deformity  arose  from  a  purely  me¬ 
chanical  cause,  and  that  occurring  only 
during  the  latter  period  of  utero-gestation. 
We  bad  occasion  also,  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  termination  of  pregnancy, 
to  observe  that  the  fundus  uteri  was  di¬ 
rected  to  and  prominent  on  the  right  side 
of  the  mother’s  abdomen,  and  that  the 
kicking  of  the  foetus  was  felt  and  gave  pain 
in  that  situation. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  the  placenta  (which 
us  this  case  was  large)  to  have  been  im¬ 
planted  on  the  right  side  of  the  fundus 
uteri  and  the  foetus  leaning  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  the  progress  of  their 
growth  the  feet  of  the  latter  became 
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pressed  and  retained  against  the  prominent 
surface  of  the  former,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  cause  of  the  corrugated 
appearance  of  the  skin  over  the  external 
malleoli  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
friction  between  them  and  the  placenta, 
aided  by  the  presence  of  the  liquor  aranii, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  this  position  of 
the  feet  the  extensor  and  adductor  muscles 
did  not  grow  to  a  length  proportionate 
with  that  of  their  antagonists.  We  could 
not  detect  any  malformation  of  the  bones, 
and  very  slight  force  was  sufficient  to  draw 
the  feet  into  nearly  their  proper  position, 
when  the  principal  resistance  was  found 
to  wire  from  apparent  want  of  length  in 
the  tibialis  posticus  muscle  and,  in  a 
•light  degree,  of  the  grastrocnetnii. 

With  the  view  of  remedying  the  defect, 
we  applied,  as  soon  as  the  child  was  old 
enough  to  bear  them,  splints  to  bring  the 
feet  gradually  to  their  normal  position  ; 
but  finding,  after  some  time,  that  these 
produced  but  little  effect  and  were  very 
cumbersome  and  inconvenient,  we  had 
determined  to  divide,  by  subcutaneous 
incision,  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
where  it  runs  in  the  groove  of  the  internal 
malleolus.  Unfortunately,  however,  be¬ 
fore  we  could  carry  this  design  into  effect, 
dysentery  from  teething  set  in,  and  ter¬ 
minated  fatally.  Should  we  meet  with 
another  similar  case,  we  shall  certainly 
make  trial  of  this  operation. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr.  O’Brien,  WoDongong,  and  R.  Havens 
Esq.,  Braidwood,  are  requested  to  accept 
our  thanks  for  their  remittances,  m  ad¬ 
vance.  We  wish  all  our  country  friends 
would  be  equally  mindful  that  our  pub¬ 
lication  is  not  brought  out  without  great 
expense  to  us,  and  that  to  enable  U3  to 
•*  carry  on  the  war  ”  we  must  have  the 
“sinews.”  As  they  continue  to  take  it, 
we  have  a  right  to  presume  that  they 
approve  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
ducted,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  fair  to 
neglect  so  important  a  point.  We  trust 
tLis“hint”  will  suffice. 

W.  B,  Windsor,  is  thanked  for  his  commu¬ 
nication,  but  as,  since  the  Journal  has 
comeintoour  bands, we  have  delerminedon 
keeping  it  strictly  professional,  he  will  see 
that  his  paper  is  not  suited  lor  the  body 
of  the  publication,  and  we  cannot  afford 
space  for  it  in  our  advertising  columns. 


toe  moe^e. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  1.  1847. 


THE  MEDICAL  BOARD. 

"  His  Excellency  the  Governor  has  di¬ 
rected  it  to  be  notified,  that  "rancis  Las- 
celles  W'allace,  Esq.,  M.  D-,  has  been 
reappointed  a  member  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Medical  Board  ”  So  runs  the  Go¬ 
vernment  Gazette.  Now,  we  have 


□o 


personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  W.,  n< 
any  knowledge  of  his  opinions  on  profer 
sional  politics  ;  we  cannot  therefore  prt 
dicaie  whether  his  reappointment  as 
member  of  the  Board  is  Likely  to  be  beoi: 
ticial  or  otherwise  to  the  profession  in  tki 
Colony,  and  cannot,  consequently,  off 
any  objection  to  the  reappoiutmeul,  per  t\ 
But,  looking  at  it  in  connection  with  tfl 
i  fact,  that  no  civilian  has  been  appoints 
since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Boai: 
j  in  1888,  we  consider  that  a  deliberate  ir. 
•  suit  has  been  offered  to  the  members  t; 
the  profession  resident  here.  The  latel 
|  appointments  took  place  in  1845,  whei 
Dr.  Dawson  succeeded  Dr.  Thompson  « 
President,  and  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Hill  acl 
Richardson,  all  military  men  and  two  c 
them  subordinates  in  Or.  D.’s  departmen; 
were  added  to  the  Board !  During  ti) 
last  9  years,  it  would  appear  from  thi 
that  until  Dr.  W.’s  return  to  the  Coloai 
I  no  civilian  could  be  found  worthy  to  si 
at  the  Board  with  Dr.  D.  and  his  milit&r 
clique  ! 

j  Now,  giving  Dr.  W.  all  the  credit  poi 
sible  for  an  earnest  desire,  as  a  civil  gentj 
rai  j  ractitioner,  to  “  stand  by  his  orders 
,  what  chance,  we  ask,  has  he  under  sue 
circumstances,  of  effecting  any  pisrpou 
he  may  have  in  view  for  benefitting  tfci 
|  profession  1  It  has  lately  come  to  ou 
knowledge  that  Dr.  Dawson  has  avowei 
his  intention  of  appointing  to  or  recoin 
mending  for  all  salaried  medical  office' 
whenever  practicable,  naval  or  militar; 
half-pay  surgeons,  to  the  exclusion  of  cic 
vilians,  his  object  in  this  being  to  curt; 
favour  with  the  home  authorities,  sinct 
on  such  appointments  being  made,  apor 
tion,  at  least,  of  the  half-pay  those  partite 
were  previously  receiving,  is  stoppeq 
Hence  the  desire  of  Dr.  D.  to  put  his  ban 
upon  all  the  Medical  Institutions  in  tht 
Colony.  Already  he  has  the  recommen: 
aation  to  ths  appointment  of  Vaccinato  ti 
and  before  long  the  Lunatic  Asylum  will 
be  in  his  clutches  r  and  with  him  will 
rest  the  nominations  to  the  new  coroner 
ships  for  which  the  Legislative  Counc;> 
has  lately  voted  salaries.  A  nefariout. 
system  of  jobbing  will  thus  ensue,  b 
which  civil  practitioners  will  not  only  ae 
themselves  deprived  of  all  chance  of  obi 
taining  any  office  of  emolument,  but  will 
have  the  additional  mortification  of  know', 
ing  that  they  assist  in  paying  the  salaries 
of  those  very  offices,  monopolized  by  Di' 
Dawson’s  military  locusts. 

What  theD,  are  we  to  submit  quietly  t| 
to  be  Oiusdragooued1.  What,  we  ask,  do  wi 
want  with  this  soldier  to  preside  over  aut 
control  the  affairs  of  the  civil  practitioner! 
of  the  Colony  1  Are  there  not  me; 
amongst  ouiselxes  willing  and  able  to  un 
dertake  the  duty  1  We  know  that  a  re 
presentation  to  the  proper  quarter  wouli 
haY«  the  effect  of  remedy  ing  this  grievance 
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3T«  know  that  a  memorial  from  the  civil 
iraetitioners  of  the  colony  to  Sir  James 
dacGrigor  would  be  attended  to.  If  then 
hey  neglect  to  adopt  this  course,  they  will 
ave  themselves  to  blame.  We  have  per- 
ormed  our  duty  as  a  faithful  journalist, 
sincerely  anxious  for  the  honour  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  “  order,"  in  pointing  out 
•ad  protesting  against  this  infamous 
sheme.  For  its  continuance  the  members 
f  the  profession  will  have  only  their  own 
upiaeness  to  thank. 


3R.  DAWSON  AND  HIS  ONEROUS 
MILITARY  DUTIES. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  late  Deputy 
napector  of  Hospitals,  although  the  Go¬ 
vernment  establishments  in  his  department 
rere  much  more  numerous  and  extensive 
:han  at  present,  found  it  necessary  to  have 
r  was  allowed  any  assistance  in  perform- 
ng  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  reductions  in  the  convict 
stablishmeots,  and  the  sending  away  of 
'  alf  the  troops,  Dr.  Dawson  finds  the 
uties  so  laborious,  that  he  has  been  sl¬ 
owed  assistance  to  enable  him  to  get 
nrough  them,  a  staff-surgeon  of  the  second 
lass  having  lately  arrived  ia  the  colony 
■  or  that  purpose. 

True,  Dr.  D.  has  found  time  to  act  as 
•resident  of  the  Medical  Board — to  per- 
orra  the  duties  of  a  paid  servant  of  an 
assurance  Company — to  engage  in  all 
he  occupations  of  a  general  practitioner, 
aidwifery  included, — to  run  about  at  the 
irovernor’s  tail  on  all  occasions, — and  he 
rill,  doubtless,  when  appointed  Chief  In¬ 
spector  of  Lunatic  Asylums,  find  time,  at 
east  to  pocket  the  saUry  and  exercise  the 
i  atronage  attached  to  the  office  ;  but— he 
'annot  perform  his  military  duties — albeit 
hey  are  all  but  nil,  without  assistance! 

“Jack,  what  are  you  doing  there  1 — 
Nothing,  father. — What’s  Tom  doing? — 
iJdping  me!" 

So  it  is  with  Dr.  Dawson, — he  has  no- 
|  hing  to  do,  and  he  must  have  help  to 
mo  it. 

This  joke,  however,  is  a  more  serious 
matter  to  us  than  is  at  first  sight  apparent 
8y  it,  another  is  added  to  the  number  of 
fficiala  to  compete  with  us  civilians  in 
riirivate  practice.  We  are  not  already  suf- 
i  ctently  injured  in  this  way,  but  another 
rell-paid  official  must  be  brought  in  to 
hare  the  spoil,  and  take  four  or  rive  hun¬ 
ted  a-year,  more  from  us,  and  this  for 
io  other  purpose  apparent  to  us,  than  to 
unable  Dr.  Dawson  to  lay  hold  on  and 
gnp  fast”  for  himself  or  his  military 
■roteges,  every  place  of  honour  or  emol¬ 
ument  the  local  government  can  be  in¬ 


duced  by  ku  advice,  to  create.  Well 
may  we  exclaim  with  Cassius — 

“  Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  God* **  at  one*. 
Upon  what  meat*  doth  tiiia  our  Cats&r  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  to  great  f 

Let  him  proceed  unchecked  in  this  course 
of  monopoly,  and  ere  long  he  will 

-  “  bestride  mr  narrow  world 

Like  a  Coioseus  ;  and  w»  petty  m  n  may  walk 
under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about, 

To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves,’ ’ 

Would  that  our  brethren  were  mindful, 
that— 

•  Men,  at  seme  times,  are  masters  of  thsir  fates/ 
and  that- — 

*•  Tb*  fault  is  not  in  oar  stars. 

Bat  io  oamlves,  that  we  are  anderllags.*’ 


Tara  then?  of  Diarrhoea.— — By  Georne 
Smytk,  J/« D. — [Dr.  G.  Smytb,  of  the 
Charlotte-street  School  of  Medicine,  has 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Profession  to 
the  use  of  acetate  of  lead  in  that  obstinate 
diarrhoea,  which  sometimes  accompanies 
uterine  phlebitis  and  peritonitis  even  after 
opium,  chalk,  or  catechu  have  failed.  He 
considers  the  diarrhoea  a  species  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  irritation  (uninflam  matory),  and 
may  be  subdued  in  a  very  prompt  manner 
even  ajler  the  usual  remedies  ;  that  on 
on  the  second  day  of  its  administration, 
the  amendment  in  his  case,  was  not  only 
perceptib’e  but  very  considerable :  its 
modus  medendi  he  attributes  to  its  sedative 
and  astringent  (we  suppose  sedative  to 
the  nervous  and  muscular  system,  and  as¬ 
tringent  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
canal),  properties  ;  and  he  considers  it  a 
proper  subject  of  enquiry  as  to  which  of 
these  properties  the  amendment  was  prin¬ 
cipally  to  be  attributed,  to  one  or  to  both. 
Dr.  Smyth  thiuks  its  sedative  property  the 
most  important,  because  by  it  the  undue 
peristabic  action  was  arrested.  Dr.  S. 
also  appeals  to  its  influence  when  given 
alone  in  many  lingering  and  obstinate 
cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentxy,  in  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  salt.] 

J udging  from  analogy,  there  appears  to 
be  little  doubt  of  this,  it  has  been  found 
that  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  capable 
of  almost  immediately  stopping  the  ver¬ 
micular  movement  of  the  intestines,  if 
brought  in  contact  with  their  coats  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  it  possesses  also  the 
power  of  allaying  the  pain  of  inflam¬ 
mation  when  'directly  applied  to  an  in¬ 
flamed  surface.  Indeed,  the  quietude  and 
immediate  relief  from  suffering,  which  I 
have  occasionally  observed  to  follow  its 
application  in  souse  painful  affections,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  mamm x,  occurring  in 
women  about  the  middle  period  of  life, 
have  often  astonished  me.  Even  the  lan¬ 
cinating  and  burning  pain  of  carcinoma 
ia  sometimes  greatly  mitigated  by  the 
steady  application  of  the  diluted  solution 


of  diacetate  of  lead  of  the  Pharmacopeia  * 
These  effects,  then,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  evidently  the  result  of  a  redative  ac¬ 
tion  exerted  directly  on  the  unves  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  remedy  is  applied.  But 
all  the  preparations  of  lead  appear  to  have 
a  peculiar  affinity  for,  and  to  act  in  some 
measure  specially  on  the  nervous  system, 
whether  they  be  applied  externa  ly  tr 
taken  internally.  Of  this  we  have  u 
somewhat  conclusive  illustration,  in  the 
giddiness,  coma,  apoplexy,  and  that 
peculiar  paralytic  affection  of  the  vo¬ 
luntary  muscles  (lead  palsy)  to  which 
those  who  have  been  for  some  time  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  influence  of  lead  are  liable. 
It  is  the  opin  ©a,  even  of  a  great  author¬ 
ity,  that  colica  pictonura  is  a  nervous 
disease,  (a  neurosis,)  the  spinal  marrow 
and  the  abdominal  plexuses  of  the  great 
sympathetic  appearing  to  be  the  peculiar 
seat  of  lesion  ;  the  constipation  seeming 
to  depend  either  on  the  abolition  of  the 
contractile  motion  of  the  intestines,  or  on 
the  suspension  of  the  secretion  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  mucus. 

It  is  undoubtedly,  then,  this  sedative, 
united  with  the  astringent  property  of  the 
acetate  of  lead,  which  renders  it  so  very 
seiviceable  both  as  an  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  manv 
special  diseases.  But  in  none,  perhaps, 
are  its  beneficial  effects  as  an  internal 
agent  more  manifest  than  in  the  chronic 
form  of  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  for  the 
cure  of  which  it  is  decidedly  far  superior 
to  any  other  remedy  that  has  yet  been 
recommended.  In  them  it  appears  to 
quiet  the  intestinal  action  and  allay  the 
pain  by  blunting  the  sensibility  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  by  constringing  the  extreme  vessels, 
it  checks  excessive  secretion  and  thus  stops 
the  discharges. — Lancet. 


•  The  officinal  preparation  is  decidedly  much 
too  areak.  For  painful  affection*  ol  the  breast#, 
it  should  be  made  at  least  doable  or  treble  the 
strength  of  that  ordered  by  the  C  dirges;  and  it 
is  likewise  of  gi  cat  advance  to  acpijr  it  a  little 
warm.  ff  these  precaution*  be  attended  in, 
it  will  he  found  much  more  effectual  as  a  sedative. 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

coroner’s  INQUXST9. 

**  Ecce  iterum  Crispinus  ’* 
Consistent  in  inconsistency,  our  Syui  <*» 
Coroner  pursues  his  erratic  course,  I  k« 
some  ‘wild  colt  ofa  comet,*  regardless  shit* 
of  law,r  e&son,  or  propriety.  At  one  time 
tve  see  him  calling  (or  medical  evidence  to 
prove,  by  merely  looking  at  a  corpse,  that 
JrowDiug  was  the  cause  of  death,  in  a  cave 
in  which  a  dozen  people,  at  Bast,  saw  ths 
mail  fall  iuto  tha  water,  the  bodv  not 
being  recovered  for  about  eighteen  hour* 
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tfisr  t  Ob  cs©  occxsioti  bl  chirrs  &  post 
»©r?«si  raaBiiastioa  to  fee  made,  although 
th«  ttGlA  «f  i«Uli  in  atemdaatly  tvideat 
without  it*  tad  033  as  other  Tefaae#  to  al¬ 
to®?  it,  BtewtthsUadisg  that  fee  ja  told  by 
**  tuedical  wkoeea  that,  vathm  he  i* 
pensitted  to  mala  it,  fee  «a  mij  <rm*t  at 
the  mature  c{  the  cam. 

Che  d  hk  btut  ooubla  peribnsaiKM 
was  tha  reoctviog  of  a  verdict,  (to  &  case 
of  telf-Boifioaiog.)  which  h®  afterwards 
afil?st®d  to  he  *  by  b®  means  satisfactory 
or  coachmlra,*  ptutis|  Lis  ©wa  ccestruc- 
ttoss  ea  it,  in  opposition  to  the  ©rides  t 
mt-satnj  of  the  jury,  aad  erdsricq  the 
body  to  he  hurled  as  that  of  a  felo  it  u  ! 
Tbe  following  c «s*  pressming  it  to  he 
correctly  reported  ia  tha  newspapers, 
which,  as  bo  ccmdradictAon  hss  appeared, 
»®  h^ve  a  right  to  do,  will  exhibit  ia  bold 
relief  the  inc&asbteaey  cf  Mr.  Eyas 
Brenan’s  j>roeeedinga. 

in  the  Sydney  Herald  cf  August  19  th 
ia  th®  report  of  aa  in  quest  on  the  body  of 
as  individual  *•  for  soste  time  well  known 
»  Sydaw  t«  fesiag  ©oacected  with  th® 
win®  and  spirit  trade,**  who,  shoot  three 
wreck#  previously,  had  attempted  to  eom- 
®it  tuicide,  by  catting  hi*  throat,  Ms 
intention  being  known  to,  er  at  least  sus¬ 
pected  by  a  member  of  Lie  family,  who, 
accordingly,  articled  Mm,  asd  detectiag 
him  ia  the  act,  gave  the  ekra  and  he  was 
•ecured,  when  h©  said,  “  Let  me  finish 
wyaelf— I'll  fee transported.**  . .  . .  “He 
wr®s  ia  my  good  spirits  the  sight  previous 

and  up  ta  ike  time  of  going  to  ted . 

spoka  of  matter*  of  terices*  us  usual,” 
tad  “wsa  mot  in  the  least  ia  toxic;  ted.’* 
He  was  txkea  to  the  Infirmary,  and  there, 
i*  ehoet  three  weeks  afterwards,  died. 

Frost  the  evidence  of  Dr.  MasEwsn,  fey 
whom  h®  was  attended  there,  it  appears 
that  *  there  were  to  dsngeroas  symptom# 
•bout  hits.  The  windpipe  was  sot  cat, 
mar  feed  any  blood  xtmus  of  aay  hapor- 
taa^s  fe«®a  touched  ...  , ,  it  was  merely 
a.skia  wound,”  What,  ttea,  did  the  m&a 
4k  of?  Be.  MacEw&n  says,  that  “  the 
debility  attossdiBg  th*  profuse  suppuration 
Cwoasqtscoi  opoa  the  wrosod,  as  well  as  the 
lose  of  blood  ,,  ..  mery  4cs*  accelerated 
few  death,”  and  that  he  “  had  reason  to 
believe  that  be  [the  deceased]  bad  some  j 
organic  affection  of  the  liver  F*  The  | 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  **  died  from 
pre-existing  disease  and  exhaustion  P* 

What  pre-existing  disease  ?  What 
aymptoras  were  adduced  by  ih«  medical 
witness  of  any  pre-existing  disease  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cause  the  man's  death  ia  three 
weeks  from  bis  admission  into  the  I  cann¬ 
ery  ?  W by  was  not  the  body  examined  ? 
Simply,  because  the  Coroner  feared  that 
no  each  cause  would  have  appeared,  aad 
then  the  only  eondusKsa  the  jury  could 
have  come  to  would  Lave  been  that  the 
wound  was  the  earn*  of  death,  ai*l  as 
ao  evidence  of  unsound  mind  was  forth¬ 


coming,  they  must  have  returned  a  verdict  was  prevented  from  doing  effectually  by 
cf  felo  do  set  but  in  order  ta  escape  f.  o  n  his  son,  who  watched  him  ;  and  alihough 
this  dilemma  a  verdict  of  “died  from  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  is  adduced  to  prove 
[seme  imaginary]  pre-existing  disease  tha  estate  nee  of  any  disease  sufficient  to 
and  tx&auiti on  *  is  given  in  l  cause  death,  no  amopty  it  ordered,  and  a 

But  let  ea  analyse  this  mongrel  verdict  mongrel  verdict  is  returned,  that  the  min 
a  little  mors  closely.  We  have  shown  the  d3cd  partly  from  a  supposititious  disease, 
want  cf  proof  of  any  pre-existing  disease,  and  partly  from  exhaustion  consequent 
much  less  of  any  sufficient  to  causa  death.  uP°n  ttja  “  skin-wound"  ia  the  neck! 
What  then  of  the  •* exhaustion  ?**  Ex-  Can  any  one  with  three  grains  ©(’common 
haastkso  from  what?  Thewouad?  Well  »en*e  fad  to  see  the  reason  of  this  !  Tha 
then,  we  will  grant  tha  tup-pmed  fact  of  l*w  appliw  to  all  alik®— to  th#  rich  as  to 
pre-existing  disease* — did  the  exhaustion  poor;  but  the  Coroner  and  his  juries 
consequent  on  the  wound  induce  death  kav®  determined  that  it  shall  only  be  en- 
a  month,  a  week,  a  day,  an  hour  forced  against  tha  obscure  and  friendless  * 
earlier  than  it  would  have  occurred  from  — n<>t  *gdast  the  toi-dieartts  respectables 
the  disease?  If  so,  what  mast  be  the  of  society. 

eonclusioo  ?  |  We  may  be  told  that  iha  law  it  absurd 

Bat,  to  read  Mr.  Brenao  bis  own  les-  h  l?  a  relic  °r  barbarism— that  it 

ton,  end  not,  wa  trusi,  without  ‘*  bettering  t  s  inoperative,  as  no  one  was  ever  known 


the  instmetioa.**  Suppose  the  wound  had 
been  infiicted  by  the  deceased,  not  upon 
himself,  but  upon  anoiher— would  tuch 

evidence  of  0  pre-existing  disease”  have  ......  .  ,  .  . 

enabled  him  to  escape  a  charge  of  ranrder  l  j  totality,  worthy  oa»y  s  horde  of 

We  opine  not,  even  though  it  could  have  i  fvavaSe*  ®{  '*»&*  »nd  a  «W»«  • 

teenprewsi  that  his  victim  was  the  tub-  i*i?0»35ll  oouj  t— and  that  its  enforce- 


to  have  been  deterred  from  committing 
suicide  by  the  bugbear  of  being  interred 
with  **  maimed  rites,”  and  in  uaranonical 
hoars;  cot  even  wiih  the  additional  div, 


jset  of  a  disease,  which,  as  far  as  human 


meat  is  calculated  only  to  disgrace,  and 


knowledge  estead*.  wav  inevitable  death,  j  *?  !7snton^  ^naecesjarily  wound  the 
Eat  as  if  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  j  ^f^nS*  of  surviving  relatives  $  and  that, 
of  th®  most  incredulous,  cf  the  flagrant  |  Coroner,  neglect  their  boundeo 

disregard  cf  consistency  in  theadministra- 1  xaf  V*nI?  P^riare  tbsmse.ves. 
tion  of  «  Crowner’s  ’quest  law,”  -  ™  1  We  •dout  *U  tllu— 10  tha 


a  cme 

occurs  immediately  after  the  one  above- 
mcatjoned,  in  which  it  appears  that  from 
similar  causes,  a  man  commits  suicide  by 
drowning  himself.  Ia  this  case  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination  is  ordered,  and  no 
other  cans®  of  death  feeing  found,  a  verdict 
of  “fdo-de-so”  is  returned. 

Here  then  we  have  three  cases  of  suicide 
occurring  within  a  very  short  time  of  etch 
other.  In  the  first  and  the  third  the 
parties  w*r©  poor  and  friendless,  and  tha 
act  appears  to  have  been  committed  while 
under  the  effects,  if  not  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  io&aence  of  drink. 

In  the  first,  so  anxious  is  Mr.  Coroner 
to  enforce  the  punishment  (?)  provided 
by  law  for  criminal  self-destruction,  that 
be  orders  the  body  to  be  buried  ae  that  of 
a  fete  de  re,”  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
verdict,  and  the  evident  intention  of  the 
jury.  In  tbs  third,  although  a  letter  pur¬ 
porting  to  have  been  written  by  the  man, 
stating  his  intention  to  commit  suicide, 
was  produced,  and  there  could  not  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  of  his  having  carried  his 
intention  into  effect,  as  if  **  to  make  as- 
su runes  doubly  sure,”  aa  autopsy  is 
directed  to  be  made,  and  a  verdict  of fdo 
de  r«  is  returned. 

In  the  second  case,  although  the  man’e 
intention  to  destroy  himself  Wav  at  least. 
suspected,  end  ke  was  consequently 
watched,  all  hough  he  was  proved  to  have 
teen  ia  his  proper  senses  just  previous  to 
his  attempt  to  cut  hi®  throat ;  which  he 


we  admit  it.  Rat  these 


are  arguments 
which  tpply  equally  to  all  classes — to  the 
poor  as  to  the  rich.  Weil,  then,  sway 
with  it  -blot  it  from  the  statute-book ; — 
let  our  cod®  of  laws  be  oo  longer  dis¬ 
graced  by  tha  presence  of  such  a  stupid, 
blundering,  useless  relic  of  the  “  dark 
ages F* — Good!  But  how  is  this  con¬ 
summation  to  be  effected?  So  long  as 
tha  law  is  administered  in  the  partial 
manner  shown  above — ?o  long  as  it  is  en¬ 
forced  only  against  the  poor — who  will 
taka  any  trouble  to  procure  its  repeal  ? 
But  let  it  fee  impartially  applied — let  but 
a  few  oi  tha  upper  classes  who  commit 
suicide  have  verdicts  of  “  wilful  self-mur¬ 
der*  recorded  against  them,  and  their 
bodie*  consigned  to  unhallowed  graves, 
and  we  shall  soon  witness  the  efforts  of 
those  classes  directed  towards  the  repeal 
of  the  obnoxious  enactment  Either  let 
this  be  done,  or  let  it  at  once  be  honestly 
proclaimed  to  the  poor,  that  “the  Al¬ 
mighty  hath  set  his  cason  against  self- 
slanguter”  only  as  it  respects  them  ;  and 


that  the  privilege  of  hanging,  drowning, 
poisoning,  or  shooting  themselves,  is  a 
pastime  reserved  for  their  betters.? 


•  We  mean,  of  coarse,  destitute  of  friends  pos¬ 
sessed  of  influence.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  the  poor  here  *4  friends"  u  wril  as  the  rich, 
whose  feelings  are  equally  outraged  by  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  alluded  to. 

fe  Under  existing  cur  urn  stances,  the  sun  sties 
of  suicide  would  present  a  curium  result — that 
wilful  self-murder  occurs  only  among  the  poor  ’ 
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Adulteration  of  IoorN* _ Herber- 

jter  observe*,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
high  price  of  Iodine,  it  is  rer y  frequently 
adulterated.  Thu*,  in  one  specimen  he 
fonnd  radiated  black  »ulpharet  of  anti¬ 
mony.  Still  more  deceptive  is  the  adul¬ 
teration  with  artificial  plumbago.  Thij, 
however,  is  easily  discovered  by  volatiliz¬ 
ing  the  iodine  at  a  low  heat,  and  afterwards 
applying  a  strong  degree  of  heat  with 
admission  of  air.  In  one  case  he  found 
SI  per  cent,  of  plumbago. — Jahrb.  f. 
Prakt .  Pharm.— -Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

On  ths  Yfxlow  Colour  which  the 
Unoubnt.  Iodidi  Potassii  acquires 
bt  reefing.  By  Kallhofert. —  1.  I 
melted  the  fat  obtained  from  the  viscera 
of  a  recently  slaughtered  pig,  in  vessels  of 
ailver,  platinum,  ircD,  tin,  glass,  porce¬ 
lain,  and  in  glazed  earthen  vessels,  but 
observed  that  all  the  specimens  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  bore  the  aame  relation  to  iodide  of 
jiott&ssium.  All  the  ointments  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  remained  perfectly  white  dnriDg  the 
first  four  days ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
days  became  yellow.  2.  Ung.  potassii 
iodidi,  when  perfectly  white,  instantly 
turned  yellow  ou  the  addition  of  a  few 
drop*  of  the  essential  oils  of  lavender, 
thyme,  cloves,  aad  more  especially  of  va¬ 
lerian  and  cinnamon.  3.  Hogslard,  one 
ounce,  which  had  been  melted  about  a 
fortnight  previously,  gave,  with  one  drachm 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  six  grains  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  an  ointment 
which  fceiame  yellow  and  puffy,  whilst  it 
was  being  rubbed  down.  4.  I  prepared 
an  ointment  of  one  drachm  of  iodide  of 
poiassium,  and  fifteen  grains  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  and  one  ounce  of  hogslard 
melted  20  days  previously,  and  kept  in  a 
well-closed  pot.  In  fifteen  hoars  the  cap 
Burst,  and  the  ointment  was  scattered 
about,  appeared  yellow,  pntfy,  and  woolly 
and  showed  very  little  activity  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  sensitive  portions  of  the  skin. 
5.  One  drachm  of  iodide  of  potassium,  15 
grains  of  levigated  chalk,  and  one  ounce 
of  hogslard,  (melted  20  days  previously.) 
The  ointment  thns  prepared  was  but 
slightly  discoloured  in  a  fortnight,  but 
appeared  to  have  little  activity.  G.  One 
drachm  of  iodide  of  potassium,  four  grains 
of  potassa  fusa,  and  one  ounce  of  old  hogs¬ 
lard.  In  27  days  this  ointment  was  but 
slightly  discoloured,  and  is  tolerably  white 
at  present,  3  months  after  its  preparation. 
7.  R.  Ol.  de  Cacao, — Ceres  aline, — 01. 

Amygdal  ana  3  ss _ Potassii  Iodidi, 

scr.iv.—Boracis  venet.--Aq.  destill,  aascr. 
i.  Ol.  Rosar.  gtt  ii.  M.  ft.  Uog.  This  oint¬ 
ment  is  now,  at  3  months  from  the  date  of 
preparation  unchanged.  8.  11.  Cetaci  1,  oz.  | 
ss. — Ol.  Olivae  scr.  vi — Cer®  albre  scr.  ii —  j 
Pota*sii  Iodid.  scr.  iv — 01.  Citri. — Ol.  Ro-  j 
«r.  aa  gtt.  lii.  M.  ft.  Ung.  Is  at  present 


3  month*  since  it  was  made,  not  percep¬ 
tibly  yellow.— Pharos.  Central  Rlatt. — 
Pharmaceutical  Journal. 


MISCELLANEA. 

Too  good  TO  B*  Trcb. — -It  is  stated  in 

an  American  Dsner.  we  know  not  on  what 
*  *  * 

authority,  that  “at  the  last  return  under 
the  Income  Tax  Act,  no  fewer  than  30 
surgeons  practising  in  London  are  said  to 
have  admitted  that  their  professional 
earnings  amounted  to  £10,000  pei  annum 
each  ;  while  3  stated  them  to  be  upwards 
of  £20,000  each  1” 

Ether. — The  Bavarian  Minister  cf 
the  Interior  has  issued  a  decree,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  application  of  sulphuric  ether, 
except  under  the  immediate  superintend¬ 
ence  of  medical  practitioners.- — English 
paper.  [He  should  have  gone  farther  aDd 
proscribed  its  use  altogether  until  the 
medical  practitioners  themselves  had  time 
to  take  a  sober  view  of  its  probable  ef¬ 
fects. — Ed.  A.  M.  J.] 

The  “Water-curs”  at  fault. — A 
letter  from  Freiwaldau  states,  that  the 
celebrated  hydropatkist,  Pries3niU,  has 
just  received  g.  3troke  of  apoplexy,  and 
that  his  life  i*  in  great  danger! — English 
paper, 


of  medicine.  The  Jury  found  a  verdict  of 
“  Manslaughter  against  Denis  Cronin,” 
and  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  but 
subsequently  allowed  bail.  —  English 
paper ,  0 

Medical  Reform. —  We  are  authorised 
to  state  that  a  deputation  from  the  Council 
of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association  has  h».d  an  interview  with  Sir 
G.  Grey,  and  that  from  the  result,  strong 
hopes  are  entertained  that  a  settlement  of 
the  questions  connected  with  medical  re* 
form,  satisfactory  to  all  branches  of  the 
medical  profession,  may  be  obtained. 
These  hopes  are,  however,  dependent  upon 
some  approach  to  unanimity  in  the  conces¬ 
sion  of  minor  points  being  manifested  by 

the  different  sections  of  the  profession. _ 

Medical  Times. 

Religious  Opinions  oi  Msdi  al 
Men. —  A  writer,  in  the  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Medical  Review ,  remarks  that  the 
charge  of  heterodoxy  and  atheism  has 
been  brought  against  philosophers,  and 
especially  physicians,  from  time  imme¬ 
morial.  The  u  Beware  of  Philosophy.” of 
the  priest  is  much  mor  i  ancient  than  the 
“  cave  cane/n”  of  the  R  imans.  It  is  quite 
true  that  many  philosophers  (and  medical 
practitioners  are  to  be  classed  with  them) 
hold  opinions  differing  from  the  popular 


Manslaughter  by  a  Physician.— 

On  Friday,  February  19,  an  inquest  was  j  belief,  and  on  this  difference  the  charge  of 
held  by  Mr.  Wakley  on  the  body  of  Sarah  1  atheism  has  beeu  ignoramly  founded.  Of 


Ellen  Collier,  daughter  of  a  lady  of  inde¬ 
pendent  fortune  residing  in  Camden  Town, 
who  was  alleged  to  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  tnediciue  compounded  from  a 
prescription  given  by  Dr.  Cronin,  of  Lei¬ 
cester  Square.  Theinquest  wasadjourned 
till  Wednesday  in  order  to  have  the  mix¬ 
ture  analysed.  Dr.  Scoffern.  Mr.  Bell, 
Mr.  Mooreson,  and  Mr.  Weathers,  were 
appointed  by  the  Coroner,  and  Dr.  Ven¬ 
ables  by  Dr.  Cronin,  to  make  the  required 
analysis.  On  Wednesday  the  examination 
was  resumed,  when  Dr.  Scoffern  made  a 
minute  technical  report  of  the  results  of 
the  analysis,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
there  were  69  minims,  or  rather  more 
than  one  drachm  of  Pharmacopoeia  prussic 
acid  in  one  ounce  of  the  mixture  taken  by 
the  deceased. — Coroner:  How  much  would 
be  a  dose  for  an  adult  l  Dr.  S  :  We  are 
ordered  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  not  to  give 
more  than  15  minims,  which  is  a  very 
large  do.-e. —  The  other  parties  agreed  in 
all  the  main  puints  of  Dr.  S’s  evidence. 
In  reply  to  the  Coroner,  Dr.  Cronin  said 
he  had  the  highest  authorities  for  using 
the  bitter  almond  water,  and  in  sum  rt 
of  tiis  statement  read  extracls  from  Dr. 
Christisou’s  Work  on  Poisons,  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son  s  New  Edinburgh  Pharmacopccia, 
Professor  Brande  and  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal.  He  declared  that  if  physicians  | 
were  to  be  bound  bv  the  “  London  Phar-  1 
macopeeia"  and  nothing  else,  no  improve¬ 
ment  could  ever  take  place  in  the  science 


those  absurd  dogmas  which  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  especially  in  Catholic  nations, 
are  categorically  required  at  or.ee  to  be¬ 
lieve  and  explain,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in 
his  Religio  Medici,  humorously  remarks  : 
“There  are  a  bundle  of  curiosities  not 
only  in  philosophy  but  in  divinity,  pro¬ 
posed  and  discussed  by  men  of  supposed 
abilities,  which  indeed  are  not  worthy  our 
serious  studies  ;  pieces  only  fit  to  be  placed 
in  Pantagruel’s  library.”  The  material¬ 
ism  of  the  medical  practitioner  is  often  no 
materialism  at  all,  but  only  a  dissent  from 
the  Pagan  doctrines  which  have  crept  in 
among  the  Christian.  His  habit  of  dis¬ 
section,  his  knowledge  that  the  phenomena 
of  mind,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  under¬ 
stand  them,  are  dependent  upon  organi¬ 
sation  ;  the  constant  proofs  tie  has  of  a 
far  more  profound  scheme  of  creation 
thau  the  generality  of  divines  teach,  or 
than  he  can  fathom ;  and  that  frequent 
illumination  of  the  vast  abyss  of  life 
which  science  has  disclosed  to  him  by  her 
owu  lightning  Hashes,  all  tend  to  impress 
his  mind  with  the  greatness  of  his  igno¬ 
rance,  and  the  necessity  of  faith.  Where 
fools  rush  in  he  fears  to  tread.  “  We 
are  men,  And  we  know  not  (scientifically) 
how  ;  there  is  something  in  us  that  can 
be  without  us,  and  will  he  after  us ;  though 
it  is  strange  that  it  hath  no  history.' 

Poor-law  Medical  Relief.  —  To 
show  you  the  iniquity  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  giving  medical  relief,  l  draw  a 
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cues  p«h  son  between  th«  charge*  of  a  poor- 
U»  d  *ictor  *ud  a  veterinary  targeon  .  j 

•*  Th«  Guardians  of - -  Union. 

MBr.  to  — ,  M.R.C  S  E.L.A.C. 

*  Attendance- upon  283  paupers, 
•applying  medicines,  &cn  donng  the 
quarter  ending  Pr  pt,  29, 1 846. . .  aClO.” 

**  Hr.  — — »  Farmer, 

•«  Dr.  to  —  M.B.V.C. 

•  Attendance  ftad  cattle 

medicines  to  1 3  cows  affect¬ 
ed  '*Ui»  epidemic . £  12  !H  6d.’* 

You  may  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  this. 
Mid  the  public  can  draw  their  own  conclu- 
lions.— Cot respondtu  t  of  the  Times. 

Illfqal  Practice  or  Mbdicjs*. — A 
druggist  (pharmacien)  *t  Montronge,  in 
France,  has  recently  been  fined  for  the 
illegal  prectic*  of  medicine.  It  appears 
that  aa  old  man,  feeling  himself  ill.  sent 
to  him  for  some  medicine,  and  th®  drug¬ 
gist,  after  hearing  the  details  of  h:s  illness, 
•erst  him  calomel,  sulphate  of  quinine, 
nitre,  syrup  of  asparagus  tops,  end  cent- 
t&ury.  The  patient,  however,  pot  worse, 
and  died,  end  the  matter  was  taken  op  by 
the  authorities-  The  body  was  examined, 
aod  it  was  found  that  enteritis  was  the 
causa  of  death.  Th?  medical  evidence 
stated  that  the  remedies  exhibited  woo’d 
increase  the  disease  under  which  the  old 
mail  laboured,  end  render  it  fatal,  and  the 
druggist  was  sentenced  t®  pay  a  fin*  of  lo 
francs  for  th?  iileeal  practice  of  medicine, 
and  another  cl  100  francs  fur  horaic  d?  by 
imprudence.  He  was  also  condemned  to 
pay  500  francs  ns  damages  to  the  widow, 
making  in  all  about  <*025. 

A  rich  farmer,  labouring  under  hypo¬ 
chondriasis,  was  persuaded  by  hi3  friends 
that  he  was  bewitched,  Ha  accordingly 
consulted  &  physician,  and  gravely  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  had  seven  devils  in 
hi*  body.  “Oily  seven  1*  “No,  sir, 
cnly  taven,”  The  physician,  perceiving 
the  mental  condition  of  his  patient,  pro¬ 
mised  to  cure  him  in  seven  days,  end 
drive  out  a  devil  every  morning  for  20 
francs  a-piece,  The  farmer  consented, 
•id  received  a  powerfol  shock  from  an 
electric  apparatus.  “There’s  oue  gone,” 
exclaimed  the  physician.  The  neat  day 
the  taasa  plan  was  adopted,  and  so  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  seveu  days  were  e lapsed, 
when  the  bewitched  patient  declared  him 
•elf  cured,  and  willingly  p«id  the  fee, 
which  was  immediately  bestowed  in 
charity. 

IkSTKCCU  WS  FOR  MAKrsa  U.NFER- 
SSK'VTFD  Bread. --There  can  be  no  doubt 
th«t  the  proper  making  of  bread  is  a  matter 
df  great  importance  to  the  health  of  the 
community.  The  author  of  the  little 
pamphlet  before  us  has  paid  particular 
attention  to  this  subj-ct,  and  he  has 
thereriu  not  ouly  given  the  lc,t  ruha  for 
making  this  important  article  of  food,  but 
ho*  al»o  added  to  the. a  emue  very  judi¬ 


cious  observation*.  We  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  : — 

TO  MA.&E  VT H 1  rx  BREAD. 

“Take  of  Sour,  dressed  or  household. 
Jibs.  avoirdapoi*  ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in 
powder,  Jo**  troy  t  muriatic  acid,  (ap.  jrr. 

1  17,)  5  duid  dr-nhms;  water,  about  26  1 
fluid  ounces  ;  salt,  J  os.  troy. 

TO  KAR.S  BROWS  BREAD. 

Take  of  wheat  meal,  31b*.  avoirdupois  j  | 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  powder,  4  \  drachms  i 
troy  ;  muriatic  acid,  5  fluid  drachms  and 
£5  drops  ;  water,  about  30  fluid  os. ;  *ali, 
two-ibird*  ox.  troy.  First  mix  the  sola 
and  Sour  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  which  ■ 
is  bc*t  done  by  shaking  the  soda  from  a 
small  sieve  over  the  Sour  with  one  hand, 
and  stirring  the  flour  *11  the  while  with 
the  other.  In  general,  this  will  rn<w<*r 
sufficiently  s  but  tho  end  will  Le  attained 
more  certaiuly  if  the  mixture  be  pasted 
afterwards  once  ©r  twice  through  the 
sieve.  Next  dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water, 
and  sdd  the  acid  to  it — stirring  them  well 
together.  Then  mix  the  w  hole  intimately 
as  speedily  as  possible,  using  a  wooden 
spoon  or  spatula  for  the  purpose.  The 
dough  thus  formed  will  make  two  loaves 
somewhat  larger  than  half-quarterns. 
They  should  be  pnt  into  a  quick  oven 
without  loss  of  time.  This  is  must  conve¬ 
niently  doa®  la  long  tins.  The  oven 
should  be  made  hotter  than  for  common 

bread .  About  an  hour  and  a  halt- . 

will  be  required  for  the  baking. 

Common  bread,  like  everything  that  * 
has  been  fermented,  ferments  easily  again, 
to  tho  great  discomfort  of  many  stomachs, 
and  not  only  so,  but,  ss  ‘a  little  leaven 
leavens  the  whole  lump,*  it  communicates 
a  similar  action  to  a  I  the  food  in  contact 
with  it.  Unfermented  bread  being  free 
from  this  defect,  is  beneficial  to  those  who 
suffer  from  headache,  acidity,  flatn- 
lence,  eructations,  *  sense  of  sinking  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  pain  after 
meals,  and  to  all  who  are  subject 
to  gout  or  gravel.  •  It  is  also  useful 
in  many  affections  of  the  skin.  These 
remarks  apply  to  both  varieties  of  the 
bread,  but  especially  to  the  brown,  which 
is  further  invaluable  to  all  wh  >  arc  liable 
to  constipation  from  torpidity  of  the  colon, 
or  large  intestines,  the  common  infirmity 
of  the  sedentary’,  and  of  those  who  Lave 
been  accustomed  to  oatmeal  diet  in  their 
youth.  ...  ... 

The  general  belief  is,  that  bread  made 
with  tiie  finest  dour  is  the  best,  and  that 
whiteness  is  the  proof  of  its  quality  ;  bat 1 
both  these  opinions  are  popular  errors. 
The  whiteness  may  be,  and  generally  is, 
communicated  by  alum,  to  the  inj  ry  o! 
the  cousumer  ;  and  it  is  known  by  men  of 
science,  that  the  bread  of  unrefined  flour 
will  sustain  life,  while  that  male  with  the 
refined  will  not  Keep  a  man  on  brown 
bread  and  water,  and  he  will  iive  and  en¬ 
joy  good  health  ;  give  hin  white  bread 


end  water  only,  and  he  will  gradually 
sicken  and  tire.  Tbe  ni-al  of  v  inch  the 
fir«t  is  mndo  contains  all  the  ingredients 
essential  to  the  comj>os>lt;ou  or  nouiiih- 
meiit  of  the  various  structures  composing 
our  bodies.  Some  of  these  ingredients  am 
removed  by  the  miller  in  his  efforts  tn 

ph  ase  the  public,  so  that  fire  flour,  . 

is  the  least  nourishing;  and,  to  make  the 
ease  worse,  it  is  also  the  most  difficult  «*f 
digestion.  The  loss,  is  therefore,  in  nil 
respects,  a  waste  ;  and  it  seems  desirable 
that  the  admirers  of  white  bread  (hut  es¬ 
pecially  the  poor)  should  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  these  truths.  . .  Tho 
unwise  preference  given  so  universally  to 
white  bread,  led  to  the  pernicious  practice 
of  mixing  alum  with  the  flour,  end  this 
again  to  all  sorts  of  adulterations  and  im¬ 
positions;  for  it  enabled  bakers,  so  dis¬ 
posed,  by  adding  more  and  more  alum,  to 
make  bread  made  from  the  flour  of  inferior 
grain,  look  like  the  beat  or  the  most 
costly,  and  to  dis;>ose  of  it  accordingly  ; 
at  once,  defrauding  th®  purchaser  »nd 
tampering  with  bis  health.  It  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  the  process  now  given 
...  that  its  materials  and  alum  are  in¬ 
compatible.  Among  t ha  matters  removed 
by  the  miller  a:  e  the  larger  portion  of  the 
saline  substances,  which  are  ic dispensable 
to  the  growth  of  the  bones  and  teeth,  and 
are  required,  although  in  a  less  degree, 
for  the  r  dally  repair.  Brown  broad  should  • 
therefore  be  given  to  nurses,  and  to  the 
young  or  the  growing,  and  should  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  nil  of  whataver  age,  whose  bones 
show  a  tendency  to  bend,  or  who  have 
weak  teeth.” — Braithwaita's  Retrospect  % 

[Of  the  great  superiority,  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  of  bread  made  according  to  th® 
foregoing  process,  w®  can  speak  from 
personal  experience ;  ourselves  and  family 
having  for  several  years  before  coming  to 
reside  in  Sydney,  used  only  bread  of  * 
similar  kind,  and  the  principal  reason  for 
our  not  using  it  now,  (and  it  is  a  subject 
of  great  regret)  is  that  the  house  we  oc¬ 
cupy  has  no  convenience  for  baking,  this 
bread  requiring  to  b®  put  into  the  oven 
immediately  it  is  mixed.  As  a  substitute 
for  the  dry,  chaffy,  and'.rasteful  damper,  or  ,| 
the  disgusting  compound  made  with  leaven, 
in  use  in  the  country  districts  of  the  colony, 
and  on  ship-board,  this  bread  is  invaluable. 
The  irquisite  ingredients  >  an  be  s  eot 
along  with  their  usual  supplies,  to  the 
settlers,  and  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the 
steward’s  stores  on  a  voyage,  good,  whole¬ 
some,  and  sweet  bread  may  always  be 
secured,  and  it  will  keep  good  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  L  ead  made  with  yeast. — 
Ed.  A.  M.  J.] 

Natural  History — A  Society  for  the 
cultivation  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  is 
in  course  of  formation  at  Melbourne. 

[  Why  cannot  this  bo  done  also  in  Syd¬ 
ney  1 — Ed,  A.  M.  J.J 


